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A customer, who has been but a year our 
customer, reports: “For the first time we 
realize that it pays to advertise.” 


To discover that the consumer really 
exists; to have his address; to see his interest; 
to know for yourself that advertising puts 
you in contact with live people, is always 
a very pleasant experience. 


First contact with interested people when 
brought about by good advertising may be 
compared to the first fish caught on an 
outing—now you know they are there, and 
you settle down for a catch. 


We have madea great many people realize 
that it pays to advertise; in fact it is our 
sole business to employ the method in a 
way to bring profitable results. 
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| 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland | 








City Men’s Sons 
Are Learning 
Practical Farming 





Gentlemen, the tide has 
turned. 


We know, as probably 
you do too, half a dozen 
business or professional 
men whose sons have been 
sent to college to study— 
farming! 


For the first time in the 
history of the world the 
tide has turned from city 
to country. 


What has made farming 
suddenly such an attrac- 
tive business. 

Fresh air? For 1900 
years—yes, for 5,000 years 
—that reason has been 
inactive. 


Social prestige? Surely 
the professions from time 
eternal have claimed that 
argument. 


No, Gentlemen, it’s cold 
cash that is calling the 
city bred boy to the farm. 
It’s the sound of the dol- 
lars that is making the 
Agricultural Courses so 
popular. 


Farming has become so 
profitable a business in the 
past decade that the city 
business or professional 
man prosperous enough to 
send his son to college, 
recognizes in agriculture 
the best financial oppor- 
tunity for his boy. 
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Are you selling your 
goods in this rich field? 
Standard farm paper ad- 
vertising will open up a 
surprisingly profitable 
market. 


For the standard farm 
papers are the practical 
farmer’s perpetual course 
in agriculture. They are 
not published to amuse, 
but to instruct. Their 
misson is to help increase 
the farmer’s steadily 
growing income. 


And they are read as 
story or essay papers 
never were read or ever 
will be. You know how it 
is; the tale of how the 
hero earns a fortune is 
interesting, but the story 
of how you can do it is 

—— 
vital. 

Let us show you the 
sort of articles which have 
made 





Standard Farm Papers 


ze Rreter's Gazette 
oard’s Dairyman 
Farm Wallaces’ Farmer 
P. The Kansas Farmer 
apers Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
of Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 
wn San Francisco, Cal. 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Value Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Grorce W. HErBeErt 
_ Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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\YHAT IS SPACE WORTH? 





FORT TO DETERMINE A_ UNIT 
VALUE OF THE “RAW MATERIAL 
OF ADVERTISING—DISCUSSION OF 
PRESENT PRICES—WHAT DIFFER- 
ENT ADVERTISERS THINK OF THE 
“DOLLAR PER PAGE PER THOU- 
SAND” BASIS—A QUESTION THAT 
CAN’T BE SETTLED OFFHAND, BUT 
WHICH NEEDS CAREFUL’ CONSID- 
ERATION BY EVERY ADVERTISER 


By S. Roland Hall, 


Of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


i. 
“Don’t you think the price is 
right ?” ; 
This question came a short time 
ago from an acquaintance who is 
just the average business man— 
not an old hand at space-buying. 





* He was pointing out a quarter- 


page that he intended to buy in a 
publication of small circulation. 
He, like many others who have 
not bought a great deal of space, 
was impressed by the apparently 
low price; he was comparing the 
price with the prices charged by 
other publishers, but not compar- 
ing the circulations. : 

“How many thousand copies 
do you positively know will be 
circulated?” was my question, and 
we went to work to figure the 
cost per inch per thousand. Then 
we figured the cost per inch per 
thousand of the local newspaper 
of largest ‘circulation and saw 
that the small publication would, 
at its apparently low rate, cost 
just eight times as much per 
thousand readers as would the 
newspaper. 

“Considering the class of read- 
ers the publication will go to 
and their probable interest in the 
publication, do you_ believe the 
space is worth eight times as 
much as newspaper space?” was 
the next question. 

The business man didn’t be- 


lieve that the space was really 
worth any more than newspaper 
space. He was surprised at the 
plain figures. Apparently he had 
bought space previously on snap 
judgment and not on cool calcu- 
lating. 

When various advertising man- 
agers were recently asked by the 
writer for their opinions on 
phases of the value of space a 
number answered in much the 
same strain—that the question 
was a big one on which they were 
considerably at sea. Some 
doubted that it would be possible 
to throw much light on the sub- 
ject. 

Among the questions asked 
these buyers of space was: 
“Have you ever figured out about 
how much it is worth to you to 
reach 1,000 homes of the class 
you try to enter?” 

One national advertising man- 
ager whose company sells an in- 
strument that is bought generally 
by American families of the 
great middle class replied: 


The most honest reply that I can 
make to the query in the third para- 
graph of your letter is to say that I 
never have figured out what it is worth 
to us to reach 1,000 typical American 
homes, and do not know. We have al- 
ways regarded the standard popular 
magazine price of $1 per page per 
thousand of circulation as a fair price. 
It is a question, however, if this maga- 
zine circulation is worth as much per 
agate line as the circulation of papers 
that give the advertiser position along- 
side of reading. Yet these papers often 
cost less per line than standard-size 
magazine space. 

We have been fairly large users of 
magazine space, but I often question 
whether even two pages with preferred 
position either in the forward or back 
part of the publication has as much 
attention value as a quarter page or a 
full column in one of the publications 
referred to—that is, whether the space 
is worth as much per line. 

I find myself constantly changing my 
views as to the value of various kinds 
of mediums. Just at present, I am 
disposed to believe that for our product 
the papers that give position next to 
reading and go into the towns of 50,000 
or less are more valuable to us than 
most of the magazines with a greater 
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their circulation in the large 
This is because our produci is 


part of 
cities. 
one that ‘appeals to the masses rather 


than the ciasses, and a greater per 
centage of the masses probably read 
the small town papers. 

I do not see how you will ever be 
able to determine the average cost ot 
circulation, and have it used in the 
same way by all advertisers. ‘The 
Steinway piano peopie, for instance, 
may use space in high- grade magazines 


which would really cost less than 
space in a popular = ication with a 
million circulation, cause the num- 


ber of possible buyers in the high-grade 
magazines is probably greater than in 
papers with a low subscription price. In 
other words, advertising must be bought 
with some reference to tue probable 
sales and not on the basis of circulation. 
Un the other hand, 1 should th.nk that 
the owners of Mennen’s Talcum Pow- 
der would find the cost of high-grade 
magazines too high and that their ad- 
vertising in a popular publication would 
be a profitable investment. 

There is no denying that the 
question of the value of space is 
a big, complex one, but the writer 
is ot the opinion that such prob- 
lems are the very ones to be 
tackled—that though the discus- 
sion cannot be concluded and the 
books closed by any one man or 
one set of men, every thorough 
discussion ought to throw some 
new light on the problems. 

Mail-order advertisers, who 
have the most accurate methods 
of learning the value of space, 
find that only a small proportion 
of the mediums they use are 
profitable. One very large mail- 
order advertiser has said that he 
expects to find only one profitable 
medium out of every four that 
he tries. If his experience is 
anywhere near typical of adver- 
tisers in general, it is obvious 
that millions must be wasted an- 
nually because of the inability 
of advertisers to check up actual 
value of both copy and _ space. 
Perhaps it is fortunate for many 
advertisers’ and publishers’ peace 
of mind that it is not possible to 
measure the exact worth of a 
great deal of advertising—that 
the space must be bought on faith 
and that faith be exercised to be- 
lieve that somehow or in some 
way the investment will turn out 
to be profitable. 

3ut an adding machine com- 
pany, by ascertain'ng carefully 
how many banks, newspapers, 
it has sold 
can 


business schools, etc., 
to in well-worked territory, 
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estimate how many banks, news 
papers and business schools it 
nay hope to sell to in new terri- 
tory. Might not other advertis 
ers procure such figures about 
their own business and use them 
in estimating selling expense it 
new territory? 

the ma.l-order advertiser i 
not tong in figuring out just how 
much he can pay ior each inquiry 
and each sale. Ought not ever) 
advertiser to have a good ide 
as to what cost he can stand, 
how many sales he can hope to 
make per thousand of different 
classes of people and therefor: 
how much per thousand different 
kinds of circulation is worth to 
him? It seems so, and though it 
would probably be a good-sized 
job to gather the necessary a 
in many cases, in the long run 
the work ought to save expense 
A national advertiser of women's 
cloth-ng finds it worth while to 
write special letters of inquiry to 
his customers. when he cannot 
tell by ordinary keying systems 
the source from which the busi- 
ness came. The data he accu- 
mulates affords a valuable guide 
for the future. 

Of course, as a number of 
space-buyers point out, the value 
of space depends very largely on 
the character of the advertise- 
ment and the strength of the 
copy used. 

A conservative agency man of 
New York says: 

The rate per thousand of circulation 
is a question that is constantly argued 


to the writer’s mind, no definite con- 
clusion is ever reached. 
This is just as indeterminate a f 


tor as the rental value of real estate or 
of real estate itself. Values are fixe 
by the laws of supply and demand 
and the value of any publication d 

pends on the use that is made of it 


Truman A. DeWeese, of io 
Shredded Wheat Company, has 
distinctive convictions as to the 
value of space for his company’s 
product. Mr. DeWeese says: 


only say, briefly, that it is 
impossibility to figure out 
what it is worth to us to reach one 
thousand American homes, nor would 
it be of any profit to us could we figure 
it out. In advertising a product like 
ours we do not buy circulation as w« 
would buy a carload of wheat. There is 
no’ sensible standard of measurement 
for the value of newspaper or maga 
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zine circulation in advertising our 
pr roduct. 

Advertising Shredded Wheat is an 
€ lucational proposition. The “line of 
appeal” is along dietetic channels. The 
hole human race is our field—but only 
1 certain kind of people eat Shredded 
\Vheat. We have found that out by 
experience. Therefore it follows that 
n advertisement in a newspaper that 
went into twenty thousand homes might 
be more valuable to us than the same 

ivertisement in a newspaper that went 
nto one hundred thousand homes. The 
same is true of the magazines. I might 
claborate this line of thought at much 
length to show you how little value 
we place upon circulation. I have 
ever asked the rate in a magazine or 

wspaper since I have been handling 
shredded Wheat advertising. Whether 
page in a magazine costs us three 
hundred dollars or seven hundred dol 
lars is a matter of slight consequence 
compared to the possibility of our reach- 

g effectively and convincingly the 
k'nd of people who can usually be in- 

iuced_to eat Shredded Wheat. 

If I were in the patent medicine 
business or selling a product by mail 

might talk differently. 

It is_an elementary principle 
in space-buying that a medium 
may be cheap for one advertiser, 
hut very dear for another, though 
both advertisers may use good 
copy. And yet even this ob- 
viously plain principle is often 
overlooked. “It pays others; it 
will pay you,” is a hoary pub- 
lishers’ claim, but it continues to 
pop up. Of course, the fact that 
a medium pays one advertiser is 
by no means proof that the me- 
dium will pay another advertiser 
selling a different sort of product. 

As Mr. John E. Kennedy has 
pointed out, the fact that some 
advertisers can make space pay 
when perhaps only five out of a 
thousand readers of the publica- 
ton are possible customers is 
really a wonderful tribute to the 
power of advertising. 

That circulation is small and 
the rate per thousand apparently 
high is not necessarily against a 
publication. It may be able to 
show very low cost on returns 
to a selected class of advertisers. 

A great deal of circulation goes 
to waste because of lack of dis- 
tribution. Some of the most 
widely advertised commodities 
are in only half or a third of the 
stores one would expect to find 
them in. Tt is hinted that we 
may hope to see soon the maga- 
zine arrangement that will make 
it possible to buy Eastern circu- 
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lation apart from Western circu- 
lation and perhaps a number of 
different sections of circulation 
separately so as to enable the ad- 
vertiser to concentrate, if concen- 
tration will help, and thus get 
more for his money. 

Most of those who have been 
in the advertising business long 
have heard it stated that $1 per 
page per thousand of circulation 
for a magazine of standard size, 
one-seventh of a cent per line 
per thousand of circulation in 
the case of daily newspapers and 
fifty cents per line per hundred 
thousand of circulation in the 
case of the typical mail-order 
publication are good rates. 

But advertising rates depart 
far from these figures. 

Some time ago when the pub- 
lisher of an afternoon paper was 
making an address on the pro- 
duction of newspapers the writer 
asked if the speaker considered 
one-seventh of a cent per line per 
thousand of circulation a fair rate 
from the publisher’s point of 
view. The publisher’s reply was 
that the rate would be fair in 
his own city, but not in another 
city in which he had _ enjoyed 
publishing experience. He then 
pointed out that the expense of 
producing space varied materially 
in different places. Certainly 
among newspapers there is a wide 
variation from the so-called aver- 
age or standard of one-seventh 
of a cent per line. Says the 
newspaper-rate man of a large 
Western advertising agency: 

In my judgment the matter of adver- 
tising rates -is, especially among the 


‘ Jarger publications, governed more by 


the quality of circulation than by quan- 
tity. 

It is generally thought that the aver- 
age newspaper rate is oneseventh ofa 
cent per line per thousand circulation, 
but my experience does not show this 
to be true. It is a fact that the major- 
ity of the medical advertisers endeavor 
to procure from the publisher such a 
rate, and if they do they are satisfied. 
On the other hand, if they are com 
pelled to pay on a higher basis they 
then question profitable results. 

I consider the average rate as being 
one-sixth of a cent per line per thou- 
sand of circulation. In so speaking. I 
refer particularly to large newspapers. 
Of course, as we all know. the small 
newspapers are not consistent—in fact, 
seem to have no basis. The common 
average is one-sixth of a cent per line 
per thousand, but the rates vary -all 
the way from: one-eighth of a cent to 
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one third of a cent per line per thou- 
sand. 

I have stated that this matter of rates 
is governed largely by quality. The 
J of with a circulation 
of some 12,643, which demands a gross 
maximum rate of 35 cents an inch, so- 
licits subscribers from the colored peo- 
ple of its city. The MN of the 
same city, with a circulation of but 
11,770, demands a higher rate, namely 
42 cents an inch, ond does not solicit 
subscribers amongst the colored race. 
Quite naturally, the circulation of the 
N. would be considered of a 
higher quality than that of the J 
The S- of , with a circula- 
tion of 43,000, demands a gross rate 
of $1.40 an inch, while the of 
, with a circulation of 50,000, or 
only 7,000 more, demands a double rate 
of $2.80 an inch. The latter paper of 
course considers its circulation as being 
= select. 

Advertisers quite often have to de- 
termine by experiment what price they 
can afford to pay, but advertisers like 
the N. K. Fairbank Company, or the 
Procter-Gamble Company, or in fact 
any advertiser that has a proposition 
that appeals to homes generally, should 
be able to pay on the basis of one-sixth 
of a cent per line per thousand for 
newspaper space, and candidly I be- 
lieve that, at least generally speaking, 
this is all the space would be worth per 
line, in order to reach 1,000 American 
homes of the typical sort. 

I believe, if further investigations 
were made, it will be found that, exclu- 
sive of the medical advertisers, the ma- 
jority of the advertisers are willing to 
buy space on this basis, and consider 
it a good buy at the price. 





























The magazine-rate man of the 
same agency said: 


I consider that a rate of $1 per page 
per $1,000 of circulation is about right 
on the magazines of general circulation. 
Most of the standard publications have 
their cards based on this rate. 

While rates are generally based on 
the quantity of circulation, I think the 
quality of circulation should be taken 
into consideration. magazine with a 
circulation of 100.000, going to the 
better class of intelligent readers, could 
possibly secure a little better rate than 
a magazine of the same circulation 
whose readers were not of such a high 
class. 

In buying space for an advertiser 
whose product has a national distribu- 
tion, the publications should be used 
that have largest percentage of possible 
purchasers of the advertiser’s product 
among their readers, and whose readers 
will look to the purchase of the article 
at their dealer’s or merchant’s stores. 

I agree that a rate of fifty cents a 
line for each 100,000 of circulation on 
the mail-order publication is correct 
However, in using mail-order mediums 
an advertiser does not look so much to 
the qualitv of circulation as he possibly 
does to the quantity of circulation, as 
the proposition is one which the publi- 
cation must sell direct to the reader 
and the advertiser is not dependent on 
bringing the reader to his distributor. 


Perhaps it is true, as this rate 
man says, that mail-order adver- 
tisers pay more attention to 
quantity than to quality, but the 
reason offered does not seem to 
be sufficient. The ability and the 
inclination of the reader to buy 
is alike important whether the 
reader orders by mail or goes to 
a retailer. 

The writer is well acquainted 
with the merits of two large 
afternoon newspapers. One with 
an average rate of circulation oi 
93,000 asks 11 cents a line flat 
‘The other asks 16 cents flat and 
does not state its circulation, but 
it is not credited generally with 
having more than the first-named 
paper. The 16-cent paper may be 
indispensable in its home field; 
the local advertiser might even 
afford to pay 20 cents a line 
rather than be denied the use of 
the medium; but to the advertisers 
of the Regal Shoe, Ivory Soap or 
Mellin’s Food is it worth almost 
fifty per cent more than the I1- 
cent paper? It would be diffi- 
cult to show why. If the Regal 
Shoe folks come out right on 
the 16-cent paper they should be 
a long way ahead on the 11-cent 
paper. Both papers reach the 
best class of people in their re- 
spective cities. 

The publisher of small circu- 
lation has to contend against the 
distinct advantage of the pub- 
lisher of large circulation who 
can produce at a decreasing rate 
per thousand as his circulation 
increases. 

The publisher of the paper of 
small circulation, knowing that 
his cost per thousand is high, 
thinks that he ought to get a 
better rate. Such a_ publisher 
wrote the writer some time ago 
saying: “I claim that space in 
a newspaper like mine is worth 
at least twice as much as space 
in a city daily.” When asked to 
show why he remained silent. 
The truth was that his advertis- 
ing pages were nowhere near so 
attractive as those of the city 
daily, nor were his readers of 
greater purchasing power. He 
might perhaps have claimed that 
his newspaper was a little more 
closely read than the city daily. 

(To be continued) 
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The History of the Northwest 
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July, 1911 





July, 1896 
Fifteen years ago a Minnesota farmer started in farming with a 
otal capital of $1,000 cash, three horses and a wife. He soon bought 
eighty acres of land for $1800, which is $22.50 per acre, living in the 
log cabin shown above, with a straw shed for a barn. In three years 
ie built a fine barn, and five years afterwards he built the house. It 
then cost $2,500, but now would cost easily $3,500. After thirteen years 
he bought forty acres more, paying $60 an acre, or $2,400, his total 
investment representing $6,700, and is worth according to neighboring 
prices $125 per acre with improvements, or $15,000. In other words, 
the $1,000 he had fifteen years ago has increased to $15,000 in land and 
buildings alone. In addition to this he has a yearly income from 
crops, live stock, etc., amounting to approximately $3,700 a year. 

And this is simply the average history of a Minnesota 
farmer. Hundreds and hundreds of farmers in this country 
have grown rich and retired in fifteen years. It seems almost 
needless to state that Minnesota farmers have unlimited pur- 
chasing power. 

The power which has helped them “make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before” is THe Farmer. It has studied their problems 
in a careful, practical way and is now looked up to by 140000 sub- 
scribers as their guide, philosopher and friend. It is known to have, 
by those who have investigated, the cleanest subscription list in the 
northwest. 

Our book, “Vatues iv Farm Paper ApverTISING,” is a volume of 
valuable information on agricultural conditions without one word 
about our proposition in it. Would you like a copy? Where may we 
send it! 


> 


The Farmer 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sworn Circulation 140,000 Copies Every Week 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


41 Park Row, 
New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, IIL 





Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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BOSTON’S WELCOME NOW 
IS READY FOR A.A.C.A. 


CONVENTION OF AUGUST I-4 WILL BE 
GREATEST ADVERTISING GATHERING 
EVER HELD—WORK OF PILGRIM 
PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION — ELABO- 
RATE SOUVENIRS — SOME THINGS 
NOT DOWN ON THE PROGRAMME 





By Tilton S. Bell, 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston. 

Boston’s welcome to the adver- 
tising men of the country is ready. 
For months and months some 300 
“Pilgrims” have been steadily 
working to perfect plans for the 
biggest and best convention ever 
held by the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America and its suc- 
cess is assured. 

The good people of Boston have 
contributed $20,000 in cash to help 
in entertaining our guests, and the 
use of this money has been so as- 
signed that no comforts or pleas- 
ures will be omitted. 

Any one coming to Boston will 
find all ready for them entertain- 
ments, excursions, ieasts and par- 
ties, and we have not been un- 
mindful of the great advantage to 
be obtained in meeting at various 
sessions and talking over with 
each other the ever-interesting 
problem of advertising in its vari- 
ous phases. 

Some fourteen departmental ses- 
sions, presided over by the leaders 
in’ their particular lines, will be 
held, and our visitors have but to 
choose the’ one most interesting to 
them to find the place and oppor- 
tunity of getting right down to 
brass tacks and learning and giv- 
ing of their advice. 

Tke first thing delegates should 
do on arriving at Boston is to go 
immediately to headquarters in 
Hotel Lenox and register, where 
they will be furnished badges ad- 
mitting them to all occasions in 
connection with the convention. 

Here, too, the souvenirs will be 
given out and some of these are 
the most elaborate and expensive 
yet distributed. The Boston 
Chamber of Commerce will pre- 
sent to each delegate a specially 
prepared, bound copy of “New 
England,” which will be greatly 
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appreciated by every business man 
of the country. 

All necessary tickets, coupons, 
information, guide books, will be 
distributed at the time of registra- 
tion and an efficient corps of “Pil- 
grims” will be at these headquar- 
ters to make this work as easy for 
all as possible. 

The various delegations will 
have their own headquarters in 
the various hotels and the infor- 
mation bureau will be able to sup- 
ply at once facts relating to where 
every delegation and individual is 
located. 

The opening session at Faneuil 
Hall promises to be a rousing 
event and the greatest of enthu- 
siasm will here be shown as the 
various delegations march into the 
old “Cradle of Liberty.” 

The afternoon of the first day 
will be taken up by a harbor trip 
on several of the best excursion 
steamers belonging to Boston. All 
points of interest will be readily 
explained and shown to all who 
journey with us. Refreshments 
will be provided for all and music 
furnished to add to the enjoyment. 

One of the special features will 
he the mammoth clambake at the 
Point of Pines, where it is ex- 
pected 2,000 people will gather, 
and one of Boston’s best bands, 
the famous Salem Cadet, has been 
engaged to furnish music at this 
event. 

An added feature will be a gen- 
uine Georgia watermelon cutting 
on the beach, and a carload of 
Georgia watermelons are already 
on their way and will be served 
up in true Southern style. 

To cap the evening’s climax, the 
finest exhibition of fireworks ever 
held will take place on rafts an- 
chored a few feet off shore and 
some of the most interesting and 
amusing set pieces will be shown 
that will be a delight and treat to 
all. 

There is no reason why every 
advertising man of the country 
shouldn’t come to Boston She is 
prepared for them and bids them 
welcome. It will be the largest 
gathering of this class of men at 
one place the world has ever 
known, and is of such importance 
in the minds of people across the 
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A Small Advertising Agency 2:: 


The Large Advertising Agencies 


Large agencies, on account of placing a large 
amount of business, attempt to force publishers to 
trade for space in directories and house organs. In 
fact many advertising mediums are used on account 
of exchange of space. This is an important matter 
to consider, for the man whose money is being spent. 


The J O Ball Advertising Company does not 
publish any directory or house organ in which space 
is traded to publishers. We buy space in mediums 
which are the best for the advertiser’s proposition. 


There is another important factor which has 
been overlooked to some extent in buying space 
and that is small town circulation. We know this 
proposition thoroughly. We are handling successful 
mail order accounts and are in close touch with the 
small town market. Another reason why we know 
this market is that without exception the men in our 
organization are men who have been reared in small 
towns and on farms in the great middle West. 


We know what the small town people want, 
what the small town people buy, and what the small 
town people read, for the best possible reason— 
we have been smdll town people and are handling 
large successful accounts dealing directly with them. 


If you are considering the importance of this 
market, a talk with us would prove of value to you. 


The J 0 Ball Advertising Company 
68 West Washington Street Chicago 
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water that a delegation of twenty- 
five leading business men of Lon- 
don sail from there on the 22d to 
be our guests, making the affair 
one of international importance. 

The United States Government 
has ordered three of its largest 
battleships sent to Boston harbor 
to be open for inspection by the 
members of this convention, and 
there is no doubt but what many 
of our inland visitors will take ad- 
vantage of this rare opportunity 
to see Uncle Sam’s warships for 
the first time. 

Experienced guides will be 
placed at the disposal of any or all 
of the visitors to show them the 
historic places around the city, and 
every little detail that can be 
thought of has been thoroughly 
covered so that our guests have 
nothing to do but express a desire 
as to what they want to see and 
where they want to go and it will 
be attended to. 

The final event will be the big 
banquet in Symphony Hall after 
the convention has closed. This 
will be attended by the “Pilgrims,” 
the visiting delegates and many of 
their friends, but on account of 
the limited capacity only a thou- 
sand invitations will be extended. 
It is expected to make this event 
one of the finest ever held, 
and time and money have not 
been spared to accomplish this 
desire. 

Again, we say to advertising 
men of the country, Boston bids 
you welcome and has prepared for 
your pleasure and comfort the 
best she has. Come and enjoy it 


with us. 
——_+o>—__— 
DON’T FORGET THE LATCH- 
STRING 





Delegates to the Boston Convention 
who shall avail themselves of the cordial 
invitation of Printers’ Inx and its 
Boston representatives, Messrs. Mathews 
and Lawlor, to drop in at the Boston 
office, 2 Beacon street, not far from 
the State House, and only a step away 
from Tremont Temple, where some of 
the sessions will be held, will no doubt 
be glad to see a complete file of 
Printers’ Ink, from its more modest 
beginnings to its present size. 

There will also be a supply of the 
issue of July 27th for those far-off sub- 
scribers who have missed that issue at 
home. 








CANDIDATES FOR A. A.C. A. 


PRESIDENCY 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN, PRESIDENT O! 
THE PILGRIM PUBLICITY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BOSTON, MAY RUN AS 
SUCCESSOR TO PRESIDENT DOBBS— 
I. H. SAWYER PREVIOUSLY I) 
FIELD—C. C. WINNINGHAM 0) 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPAN 
ALSO MENTIONED 





The approach of the Bosto1 
convention of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of America has 
developed several _ interesting 
booms for the presidency. The 
early candidacy of I. H. Sawyer, 
vice-president and advertising di- 
rector of the Brown Shoe Com 
pany of St. Louis and president 
of the St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League, has now been sup 
plemented by the efforts of the 
friends of two other gentlemen 
to put them in nomination - 
George W. Coleman, President of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
Boston, and a tireless worker for 
the national association and the 
convention, and C. C. Winning- 
ham, advertising director of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company of 
Detroit and a member of the Chi 
cago Advertising Association. 

Mr. Sawyer will receive the 
support of many clubs in the West 
and Southwest. Mr. Winningham 
will also draw his strength chiefly 
from the West. He has had a 
varied experience in newspaper, 
agency and merchandising work. 
He was for several years one of 
the leading staff men of Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 

The contest has been entirely 
good-natured and dignified, as 
well as even. Whoever succeeds 
President Dobbs in the important 
work which he has so largely as- 
sisted in developing will find op- 
portunities worthy of the efforts 
of the contest. 

There are three aspirants thus 
far for the honor of carrying off 
the 1912 convention. Dallas, 
Texas, appears to be the most 
assiduous in its efforts. St. Paul, 
Minn., is sending on a big delega- 
tion to secure the prize. And, 
lastly, Baltimore will put in its 
claim. 
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A MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
IN THE SMALL TOWNS 


The national advertiser who appreciates the importance 
f establishing the demand for his product with the well- 
o-do families of the small towns, can secure no better 
merchandising service than that offered by Home Life. 
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With a rapidly growing circulation that now exceeds 
(00,000 copies per month, it reaches the prosperous homes 
of the smaller communities where family needs are increas- 
ng with their rapid accumulation of wealth. 


A Household Magazine, full of features that appeal to 
these good people, Home Life is read with interest by men 
and women alike—in fact, by every member of the family. 
This greatly enhances its value as an advertising medium, 
and insures a certain consumer demand. 


This consumer demand has a tremendous influence on 
the small town dealer, because he comes in personal contact 
with his customers, most of whom do their own buying. 
'le knows that his success in business depends upon his 
ability to please them and he is quick to give them what they 
ask for. 


The result is heavy orders from the small town dealer. 


The National advertisers who have used Home Life to date 
are experienced—expert in the art of creating demand. They 
know what results ought to be, and they demand that kind of 
results. 

Such prominent advertisers as Quaker Oats Co., National 
Biscuit Co., Van Camp Packing Co., Pears’ Soap, N. K. Fair- 
bank Co., Holeproof Hosiery Co., Old Dutch Cleanser, Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Co., Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Diamond 
Dyes, use Home Life. That they are getting the results they 
know they should get is best evidenced by their increased 
space. 


If you are still in doubt as to the possibilities in this 
lucrative small town field, let us tell you what Home Life 
has done for advertisers who have used it and what it 


HOME LIFE 
DOW FH 


Advertising Director, 
F. W. THURNAU, Western Advertising Manager 


Cart P. Mettows, N. E. Agent, L. R. Wasson, Eastern Mgr., 
Boston, Mass. New York, N, Y. 
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THE RED BOOK 


MAGAZINE 
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“I wish to continue the same advertising space in The Gazette 
irrespective of the rate. It will be a difficult matter for you to get 
the rate so high that it will not pay the advertiser of pure-bred live 
stock to carry an advertisement in The Gazette. The selling power 
of your medium seems to be known far and wide, and as broad as 
the interests of pure-bred live stock. It will take more than a raise 
of rates and a semi-drouth in Greene County to bring about any 
retrenchment in our Gazette advertising.” —W. O "4 
White Hall, Ill. 





“Please continue my advertise- 
ment for another year, as I expect 
to continue business at the old stand 
and cannot afford to part company 
with The Gazette. The Breeder’s 
Gazette is read by the best class of 
farmers and breeders of good stock, 
and sends more inquiries and is the 
means of making more sales for 
me than all other papers | adver- 
tise in, and that is four or five.” 

. Y. THornton, 

Blackwater, Mo. I cannot well do without my ad- 

: vertisement in The Gazette after 

more than a quart er of a century’s 
use of its —— 

“We not only respect The Breed- .. L. Dorsey, 
er’s Gazette, but we regard it as a Anchorage, Ky. 
great force in the live stock and ’ 
agricultural interests of America; 
and when we say America, we in- 
clude Canada as well as the United “We 
States. You may continue our card 
as per copy enclosed.” 

W. Epwarps & Co., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Carada. 


“We will start our new advertis- 
ing with you in August. Very much 
of our success depends upon our 
advertisement in The Gazette. It 
is about the only paper we ever ad- 
vertise in.” 

Fincu Bros., Importers, 
Joliet, Ill. 




















find The Gazette the best 

advertising medium we use and will 

be pleased to continue even at the 

higher rate.” 

TRANQUILITY Farm, 
Allamuchy, N. J. 











“I have taken The Gazette ever 
since the first copy was published, 





and I consider that a farmer who “The Breeder’s Gazette may not 
keeps up a subscription for it is g‘v- have Tom, Dick and Harry on its 
ing his children a liberal educat:on mailing list, but its readers are the 
in live stock husbandry at a very higher class of progressive farmers. 
low cost. I enclose contract for a Continue my advertisement.” 
continuation of my card.” A. A, BartEs, 

C. C. Pease, Stuart, Ja. Irwin, Ohio. 

















We present a few of a large number of unsolicited letters received at this 
office during the month of June, 1911. These letters came to us in response to a 
notice to live stock advertisers of a very substantial raise in advertising rates. 

When it is understood that live aeak advertisers specialize and that individual 
advertisers can only interest a comparatively few of the total number of The 
Gazette readers, a better appreciation of the value of The Gazette as a medium for 
the sale cf pure-bred farm live stock is had. 

There is not a subscriber on our list that cannot be made a customer of the 
average commercial advertiser. Quality cons ‘dered, our rate for circulation is 
lower than that of any other farm paper in the United States. 

If you want to reach the better class of people in good country homes, people 
that own their own farms and produce crops that are marketable every month in 
the year, and consequently are cash buyers, place your announcement in The 
Breeder’s Gazette. Our representative will call on you if you wish him to do so. 
There will be no charge for his services, whether you give him an advertising 
order or not. Please address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, 542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


piso aim 


Gro. W. HERBERT, Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc., 
First National Bank Building, | 41 Park Row, 
CHICAGO, ILL. STAN DARD NEW YORK, N. Y. 
oe 





Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CIRCU- 
LATION SPECIALIST 

SHOWING THE ADVERTISER A LITTLE 
OF THE INSIDE MACHINERY OF 
HOW CIRCULATION MAY BE BUILT 
—THE VALUE OF THE CIRCULATION 
TO THE ADVERTISER DEPENDS AS 
MUCH ON HOW IT WAS SECURED 
AS ON THE KIND OF PEOPLE IT 
REPRESENTS 


By W. Clement Moore. 


How fascinating are tremen- 
dous circulations! How alluring 
he thought of millions! And yet 
iow often are deluded advertis- 
ers deceived; yes, and even the 
publishers themselves very often 
fail to realize that they are sail- 
ing under false colors until it ‘s 
too late. 

Subscribers having no real in- 
terest in a publication fail to 
answer the business announce- 
ments it may contain, and quite 
as naturally fail to renew their 
subscriptions at the time of ex- 
yiration. To the advertiser it 





neans disappointment and direct 
‘oss—to the publisher it means an 
endless struggle to maintain the 
large circulation which has been 
attained but not held. 

There are so many circulation 
schemes in use that a large num- 
ber of them must of necessity 
prove worthless to the advertiser 
because the class of subscribers 
secured through them is not a 
buying class. 

Too-many publishers subordi- 
nate their publication to the 
premium or proposition offered 
and in consequence secure sub- 
scribers who have more interest 
in the premium than in the paper. 

Advertisers may often wonder 
why one publication having a 
guaranteed circulation of 150,090 
may bring twice as many replies 
as another publication of equal 
literary value perhaps and also 
having a guaranteed circulation 
of the same number. Both may 
be perfectly honest in their circu- 
lation statements—but the whole 
difference to the advertiser lies in 
the class of the subscribers. 

To illustrate this idea, several 
months ago, I happened to be do- 
ing special circulation work for 
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two weekly publications, each 
claiming a circulation of 25,000. 
To show more fully the attitude 
of each, I will quote portions of 
letters received: 


no. 1 
Mr. W. CLEMENT Moore, 
Circulation Specialist: 

Dear Sir—We have been mailing 
about 26,500 copies of The — for 
the past two years, and while we have 
no difficulty in retaining that number, 
we feel that the circulation should reach 
at least 50,000. We have had agents 
solic t subscriptions without premiums 
snd on the merits of the paper only. 
This has been a slow way, but some of 
the subscribers thus secured have re- 
newed year after year. We have also 
advertised the paper directly in other 
publications. What we want you to do 
is suggest other plans that will add solid 
subscribers to our list, etc. 





NO. 2 

Dear Sir—The circulation of The 

is nearly 25,000. This has been 
secured mainly during the past fifteen 
months, our output previous to that be- 
ing only about 5,000. However, we are 
getting new subscribers fast enough, 
but are experiencing some difficulty in 
getting old ones to stay. What can 
you suggest? Our journal is a high- 
grade one and we feel that two or three 
hundred thousand subscribers ought to 
be secured. Our present plan of offer- 
ing a set of — Works valued at $4 
with each $2 subscription ‘s working 
very well, but the books are about ex- 
hausted. What other bargain could we 
offer? 








It is easy for the advertiser to 
understand that a circulation of 
25,000 subscribers secured on the 
merits of the publication would 
be worth more to him in actual 
results than a circulation of a 
hundred thousand _ secured 
through the offer of a premium 
which combined with the regular 
subscription price of the paper 
totals up to three times the value 
of a year’s subscription. 

Such subscribers were induced 
to subscribe through the premium 
bargain and not through the 
value of the periodical. 

But I do not mean to insinuate 
that no large circulations can be 
built up on the merits of the pub- 
lication alone. In fact, the exact 
contrary is true. I could readily 
cite a number of instances where 
journals of known reputation 
have secured nearly every sub- 
scriber by making the paper so 
well known that people have come 
to feel it is a necessity to have 
it come: regularly into their 
homes. 
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This can be done only through 
the most careful methods of 
modern publicity on the part of 
the publishers themselves—taking 
their own medicine in fact. 

There are many circulation 
plans which are perfectly legiti- 
mate and gradually build a circu- 
lation which will stand. First of 
all I should say that a publication 
must be of some particular value. 
If its aim is fiction, it should de- 
light in a certain kind of fiction; 
this creates a certain class of 
readers for it and gives it a field 
in which to work and actually get 
results. 

This is an age of specialties and 
there is no reason why every pub- 
lication should not dwell a trifle 
more upon one thing than an- 
other in order that it may find a 
more important place in the lives 
of those people who care for that 
particular thing upon which the 
stress is laid. 

There isn’t a person living who 
is intelligent enough to desire 
good reading matter of any kind 
who is not just a little more inter- 
ested in some one thing than any 
other. 

All women may like to read 
stories, but they do not all care 
for the same class. The majority 
of men read the daily newspapers, 
but men of finance read those giv- 
ing the best financial news; men 
of excitable dispositions read the 
sensational dailies, etc. 

One woman may be vitally in- 
terested in cooking and the paper 
with good recipes would appeal 
to her; another in embroidery, 
etc. 

So the editorial work and the 
subscription department must 
work in complete harmony. 

But perhaps you are wondering 
what could be done in the matter 
of the two weeklies indicated in 
the letters above. Well, I'll tell 
you. 
In the case of No. 1, I was well 
pleased with the foundation. Here 
were 25,000 well-suited subscribers 
and more. The first thing I did 
was to suggest two or three good 
workable plans which the publish- 
ers could take up and develop 
right away, for there is no earthly 
reason why a dozen good plans 
should not be kept going all the 


time, so long as they do not inter- 
fere with the proper workings of 
your business. 

In this article I cannot outline 
all three of these plans, but I will 
tell you about one of them now 
and perhaps an opportunity to re- 
fer to the others will come later. 

I found that agents were being 
allowed a commission of fifty 
cents on a subscription price of 
$1.50 and I suggested the arrange- 
ment of a plan with agents similar 
to the following instead of the 
straight fifty-cent proposition. 

A re-insertion of ads for agents 
was ordered in a number of peri- 
odicals calculated to secure the 
class of agents needed and all of 
the agents which had worked for 
the company before were sent a 
letter similar to the following: 


Dear Mr. Recently you secured 
for us a number of subscribers to 
and we have determined to write you 
about our exceptional proposition which 
we have decided to make to our repre- 
sentatives in order to bring our sub- 
scription list up to the 50,000 mark be- 
fore the 1st of January. 

Instead of a commiss.on of fifty cents 
on each subscription we will allow you 
fifty per cent or seventy-five’ cents for 
each subscriber and enter you as a con- 
testant for the following special prizes: 

First Prize—For the largest number 
of subscribers received from any one 
agent before January 1, $100. 

Then five smaller prizes 
offered.) 

You have a good chance to get one 
of the big prizes—but here is some- 
thing better that you are sure to get: 

Every contestant securing fifty sub- 
scribers or over in any one month 
will be given a cash prize of $10. 

Over one hundred subscribers in one 
month, $25. 

Think of it, only two subscribers a 
(Etc., 


were 


day and you win a Cash Prize! 
etc.) Yours very truly. 

This plan brought good results. 
It brought subscribers who were 
convinced by interested agents 
that the paper was worth the 
money and they stuck to it, renew- 
ing the next vear without any 
great trouble—just a straight sub- 
scription proposition and renewal 
blank. 

Maybe you have been thinking 
about the cost to the publisher. 
Yes, there was only about forty 
cents left out of each subscrip- 
tion when expenses were paid, 
but that is as much as No, 2 real- 
ized out of the book proposition, 
and ten times as many of No. 1’s 
subscribers will stay with them 
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for ten times as long. That’s 


where the profit lies. 

If it costs you $3 to get a $1 
subscriber who will stay with you 
a lifetime almost, you have in- 
vested the $3 to good advantage 
beth for you as publisher and for 
the advertiser as well. 

in the above case the induce- 
ment was offered the agent and 
no sacrifice at all was made on 
the paper in any way. Sub- 
scribers were interested in the 


peper itself. 
Re pe 


DiY GOODS JOBBERS FAVOR 
PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The Jobbers’ Association of Dress 
Fabric Buyers, an auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Drygoods Association, 
in New York, July 18, discussed the 
recent action of M. C. D. Borden & 
Sons, the Algonquin Printing Company 
and Palmer & Bates in modifying their 
conditions of sale to the jobbers by 
eliminating the requirement that prices 
be maintained to the retailer. 

The Borden firm took the lead in 
this move, following the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Miles ‘Medical Company against agree- 
ments for maintenance of prices. 

Counsel for the Drygoods Associa- 
tion have taken a different view of the 
decision as affecting contracts between 
manufacturers and jobbers from that 
of the Borden attorneys. 

They draw the distinction that in the 
medical case the manufacturer insisted 
on the maintenance of prices by the 
retailers, whereas the manufacturers of 
dry goods, with the exception of the 
Borden concern and those that have 
followed its example, fix only the price 
at which jobbers shall sell to retailers, 
leaving competition among the retailers 
undisturbed. 

It is argued that whatever might be 
the ultimate decision of the courts on 
this point it is in violation of no law 
under any interpretation thus far made. 

In any event, the jobbers say, the 
question is one for the manufacturers 
and not for them, as they buy on the 
terms dictated by the former. The job- 
bers foresee, however, a diminution of 
their profits in case the manufacturers 
generally follow the same course as 
the Borden concern and there is a dis- 
position in the meantime to push the 
products of other manufacturers rather 
than those of the firms that have made 
the change. 

scl iipcecacicis 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO. INCOR- 
PORATE 


Julius Kayser & Co., the silk glove 
manufacturers, of Hornell, N. Y., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
500,000 to deal in general merchandise. 

a 


_A. Edward Roys has been appointed 
New England representative of Popular 
Mechanics with offices at 7 ater 
Street, Boston. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC GET- 
TING FARMERS TO IN- 
STALL ’PHONES 





SOME BY-PRODUCT BENEFITS THAT 
ARE GROWING OUT OF THE CON- 


FIDENCE THE COMPANY HAS 
ESTABLISHED THROUGH ADVERTIS- 
ING—THE PART WHICH THIS 


FARM PAPER CAMPAIGN PLAYS IN 

A COMPLICATED SCHEME OF SALES- 

MANSHIP — TALKING TO THE 

FARMER OUT OF HIS OWN EXPERI- 

ENCE—ONE HUNDRED AND 

TWENTY FARM PAPERS USED 

During the month of March the 
Chicago office of the Western 
Electric Company received several 
hundred inquiries from farmers 
about its general line—lighting 
equipment for farms, general elec- 
trical supplies, etc. In previous 
months similar inquiries from 
farmers had been coming in in- 
creasingly. 

At first the cause of this corre- 
spondence occasioned consider- 
able speculation. The Western 
Electric Company does not adver- 
tise and never has advertised its 
general line in the farm papers. 
But it has advertised in farm 
papers the convenience of the tele- 
phone and the superior utility of 
Western Electric telephone instru- 
ments. 

The company was perforce led 
to conclude that these inquiries, 
which reached the high-water 
mark in March were by-products 
of the confidence which the tele- 
phone advertising had been creat- 
ing among farmers in the com- 
pany. 

The only reference to the gen- 
eral line of electrical products 
made in the farm paper copy was 
a word to the effect that the West- 
ern Electric Company furnishes 


equipment for every electrical 
need. 
F. X. Cleary, the advertis’ng 


manager of the Western Electric 
Company, is confident that these 
interesting by-product inquiries 
are due to the feeling of acquaint- 
ance which has gradually ripened 
into confidence, as the farmer 
read Western Electric advertis'ng 
year after year, and perhaps can- 
nily inquired as to the reliability 
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of the thing advertised—the tele- 
phone instruments. It was an 
easy thing for him to transfer his 
confidence in one product t 
others made by the same house. 

The company did not expec: 
overnight results when it began 
to patronize the farm papers i 
1907. If there is one thing whic 
the farmer does not do, it is to a 
rashly, or even before he has hai 
time to form a deliberate judg 
ment. Mr. Cleary very clear); 
understood this and moderated 
his expectations accordingly. 

Yet at no time since the start 
have there been failing signs that 
the farm advertising was doing 
a very efficient service in the com- 
pany’s complicated and far-flung 
scheme of salesmanship. The ad- 
vertising began when the matter 
of easier communication was up- 
permost in the farmer’s thoughts. 
The barriers that had kept him 
from the big centers had been 














COPY USED IN SOUTHERN FARM JOURNALS 


gradually breaking down.  Rail- 
roads had made him a neighbor 
to the big cities and better roads 
had made the nearest market 
more accessible. He had grown 
to like the advantages and pleas- 
ures of being in touch with at- 
fairs. The telephone advertising. 
therefore, came to him when he 
was beginning to feel a logical 
need of its service. If he were 
not conscious of a pressing need 
for the telephone, the sense of the 
need was. nevertheless there, 
theugh dormant, requiring only a 
sane and forceful appeal to be 
awakened. 

The process of the awakening, 
as indicated in the increased 
business of the Western Electric 
Company in rural communit‘es, 
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A Potent Salesman Among a Half Million Ready Buyers 


OR thirty years champion of the farmers’ rights and edited 
in their interests, FARM AND HOME covers the country 
from Coast to Coast and from the Lakes to the Gulf. It 

has the largest Paid Circulation of any Semi-Monthly Farm 
Paper published—going into 90% of all the postoffices in the 
country with not less than 500,000 circulation each issue. Its 
growth to one half million circulation has not been of the mush- 
room kind, but on its merits. “The farmer who once subscribes 
to FARM AND HOME invariably renews. 


FARM 4» HOME 


TRAD, MARK MLGISTERLD 


has both quality as well as quantity. The quality of its circu- 
lation is unequaled. This is shown by the ever-increasing 
growth in advertising patronage and by the consistency with 
which advertisers have used its columns and the increase in the 
amount of space used each succeeding year. 

It is the very able staff of writers, composing the best 
agricultural authorities obtainable, that makes FARM AND 
HOME’S editorial organization renowned as the most authori- 
tative of any farm paper inthe country. This is one of the 
reasons that FARM AND HOME is so good an advertising 
medium. We keep our readers abreast of the times—keep them 
doing things that make their farming profitable. 

Some of the leading general as well as agricultural adver- 
tisers have proved FARM AND HOME'S value; you can, too. 





| ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


The Phelps Publishing Company 





1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, II. 335 Palace Bldg., Minneapoli . Minn. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
1-57 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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the country over, is most inter- 
esting. The company’s books 
themselves are the best refutation 
of those who do not believe the 
farmer responds to educational 
advertising of quality products if 
there happen to be any such left. 
For this Western Electric cam- 
paign has been only educational 
and has consistently dwelt upon 
the desirability of quality over 
cheapness. 

Owing to the company’s busi- 
ness affiliations, the farm paper 
advertising was assigned to bring 
about a very special benefit. 

The Western Electric Company 
is, as almost every one knows, an 
affiliated corporation of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. It is the manufacturing end 
of this great company’s activities. 

Obviously, the aims of the two 
companies must not conflict. 

But the Western Electric Com- 
pany also makes a business of 
supplying to the community at 
large whatever demand there may 
be for electrical supplies. 

It would not be a good busi- 
ness policy to push a campaign 
which had for its aim the se- 
curing of business regardless of 
the promotion interests of the 
operating telephone companies. 
Rather, policy demanded that the 
selling and advertising energies 
of the Western Electric Company 
be directed in a manner that 
should not subtract from the ulti- 
mate best interests of the tele- 
phone development throughout 
the country. 

This was a distinct restriction 
of efforts and necessitated pre- 
cision of aims. The development 
of the telephone habit among 
farmers offered no menace to the 
operating telephone companies, 
particularly among the farmers 
outside of the Northern district. 
In fact, telephone experimentation 
among farmers “on their own 
hook” might well ripen them for 
the greater service afforded by the 
large telephone companies, when 
their probable use of the ’phone 
should justify a long extension 
from some central station. 

For this reason the farm papers 
were chosen. The copy, as Mr. 


Cleary explained, has expatiated 
in a score of ways upon what a 


Company Mi Turd COMMMUMIL-Lo, 





good telephone means for the 
safety of the home, and for bet- 
ter marketing advantages. 

In the first two or three years 
a liberal list of farm papers was 
selected experimentally. At each 
yearly revision of the lists, some 
journals have been dropped. Thi: 
paring process has continued unti 
to-day the advertising manager 
believes he has a list which is as 
good a selection as could possibl) 
be made for his purposes. These 
papers cover the whole country 
and reach all the progressive 
farmers. From this time on addi- 


tions will be carefully made. 
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PICTURING THE TELEPHONE AS A TIME 
SAVER IN WESTERN FARM JOURNALS 
Upwards of a hundred farm 

journals are now carrying West- 

ern Electric copy. Insertions are 
being made more frequently than 
formerly. For the purposes of 
this campaign, the country was 

divided into three grand divi- 

sions: Northern (east of Oma- 

ha), Southern (south of Wash- 
ington, Kansas City and Los 

Angeles), and Pacific (from Salt 

Lake City up through the North- 

west). 

The religious papers in the 
South are not being used because 
these journals are carrying the ad- 
vertising of some of the local 
operating companies. It is felt 
that the farm papers will effect- 
ually parallel, and not conflict, 
with the efforts of local com- 
panies. 

The aim of the advertising is 
shown in this quotation from one 
of the ads: “You and your 
neighbors can build your own 
telephone line in a very short time. 
Cost to each of you will be less 
than half a bale of cotton.” 

The comparison, which drives 
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the idea of the small cost home, is 
worthy of special notice. In the 

South cotton is the comparison; 
in other parts, wheat or apples or 
whatever is the staple product. 

Indeed, the preparation of copy 
has been given a great deal of 
attention. Here is what Mr. 
Cleary says he has found out in 
five years of advertising in farm 
pipers and, inasmuch as he is 
svending $50,000 a year in the 
form periodicals, his judgment is 
worth recording: “We are try- 
irg to so write the copy that the 
former will be able to understand 
its full bearing out of his own 
experience. For this reason we 
compare the cost of installing a 
telephone system in a rural com- 

munity with a certain quantity 
of wheat, apples or cotton, ac- 
cording to the section. 

“If this campaign has proved 
two things it is that you must 
prove to the farmer, (1) that he 
me a need for your goods; (2) 

hat your brand is better for his 

purposes than others. 

“You must keep the quality ap- 
peal uppermost in advertising to 
the farmer. We have found that 
the farmer is less inclined to save 
a dollar at the expense of quality 
than the individual in the towns 
and cities. He knows what qual- 
ity means in selling price in his 
own goods, and the quality appeal 
by an advertiser therefore strikes 
home. I should say that the 
farmers of this country are the 
most discriminating buyers of our 
population. 

“But you must not conclude that 
the farmer ‘knows it all.” He 
scrutinizes closely, but is ready to 
take a suggestion if that sugges- 
tion is reasonable. 

“While the farmer takes longer 
than the townsman before de- 
ciding to patronize you, perhaps, 
yet once won over, he will stay 
with you if you treat him right. 
If he is less easily won, he is less 

easily taken away. I would not 
say that this means he has a sense 
of loyalty in his nurchases, but 
that the patience needed in his 
work, from planting to harvest, 
develops traits the reverse of the 

vacillations so often characteristic 
2 crowded communities.” 
It has not been lost upon the 
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Receptive 


The readers 

of the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 

are just as 
discriminating 
as they are 


receptive. 
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Western Electric Company that 
the farmer’s standard of living 
is appreciably rising, and that the 
farmer of 1920 will be a vastly 
different individual from the one 
of ten years ago or even of to- 
day. 

Although this advertising is 
showing neat profits to-day, not 
the least of the benefits, 1n the 
advertiser’s judgment, will be the 
results that will have accumulated 
ten years hence from all the 
previous advertising. 
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Whio 4 
Gets There 
First? 


You or Your Neighbor with a Telephone? 
The farmer with a telephone avoids unnecessary trips—he 
spares his horses—he sells at a greater profit because he 
knows his market. If you haven't a telephone, by all means 
get one. 

But be sure your telephone is a 


Western -EkecIric 
Rural Telephone 


—the most reliable of all telephones. Made by the largest 
and oldest telephone manufacturers 1n the world. Specially 
designed for rural service 
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HOME THE ECONOMY CONSIDERA- 
IN- NORTHERN FARM PAPERS 


It believes in the value of long 
acquaintance, and it is depending 
measurably upon the future pat- 
ronage of the farmer to carry the 


company nearer the mark of 
prosperity which it has set for 
itself. 


In the eyes of this manufactur- 
ing corporation—which, by the 
way, is to-day doing a business 
of $71,000,000 a year, larger than 
any other concern of its kind—the 
farm as a market extends more 
brightly than any other these two 
promises, stability and unlimited 
and indefinite increase. 

The company gives free of cost 
a thorough co-operative service 
to the group of farmers who, pur- 
suant to the advertising, decide to 
install a neighborhood telephone 
system. Should a farmer state 
that he is about persuaded to take 
this matter up with his neighbors, 
the company will provide him with 
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a “talk,” which has proved widely 
efficacious in bringing about 
favorable decision. If the tinx 
of a preliminary meeting i 
known, the company will send 
good man to explain the advan 
tages of a community telephon 
system and, if favorable action ; 
taken, will then provide a go 
constitution and by-laws, whic 
have stood the wear of use i 
other sections. All this havin 
been done, the company will lea\ 
an expert with the farmers, 
superintend the construction 01 
the lines and the installation 
the instruments. 

The company does not do thi; 
for charity, but because it believes 
it is good business. The news 0 
such co-operation rapidly spreacs 
and evinces a spirit of earnestness 
and sincerity. Furthermore, the 
best instrument depends for its 
best service upon properly con- 
structed lines and upon proper in- 
stallation. 


a ko 
AD CLUB HAS NEW HOME 


One hundred and fifty members of 
the Portland, Ore., lub recent! 
celebrated the opening of their new 
headquarters at the Portland Hote! 
The festivities were enjoyed by an 
equal number of specially-invited gues's. 
including the officers of the cruiser 
Boston, and many city officials, 

Harvey Beckwith, president of the 
Commercial Club, had received a for 
mal invitation to attend, but failed to 
respond. Late in the evening two 
patrolmen rounded him up, “arrested” 
him and turned him over to the enter 
tainment committee. He was greete:! 
with a chorus made in his honor, dur'ng 
his absence. 

Following an address of welcome hy 
D-vid N. Mosessohn. president of tne¢ 
Ad Club, W. L. Crissey. of the pul 
licity department of the Portland Com 
mercial Club, was initiated as a men 
ber of the Order of Turkeys, int 
which the assembly resolved itself. 

a eae 


A. N. A. M. NOW 100 STRONG 
With the election of the followin 
nomed, the Association of National Ad 
vertising Managers has now reached t! 
hundred-mark in membership: 

M. Meigs, advertising manage: 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com 
panay, Racine, Wis. Threshing ma 
chinery, traction and skid engines, roi 
building machinery, husker shredders 
automobiles, aeroplanes. 

H. Tipper, manager advertising divi 
sion, The Texas Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 


i Motor products. 
roofing, refined oils, lubricating oils, 
gasoline, etc. 
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Chicago Examiner 


Chicago Homes . . . 400,000 


EXAMINER’S Chicago 
Circulation . . . 280,000 


60% Reached by EXAMINER 


Illinois and Contiguous 
States, Homes .. . 4,000,000 


EXAMINER’S Circula- 
tion in this Territory 621,000 


+ of all Homes Reached by EXAMINER 


The CHICAGO EXAMINER, July 7th, posted a 
$5,900 forfeit in a challenge to the Chicago Tribune 
and Record-Herald that it has, Daily and Sunday, 


more city circulation than these two papers combined. 
Its challenge has not been accepted. 


The Great Merchandising Force of 
the Middle West is the 


Chicago Examiner 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
| 23 East 26th Street 10 South Franklin Strect 
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KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO. GIVES 
UP MAIL-ORDER SELLING AND GOES 
BACK TO DEALERS—LESS THAN 
THREE MONTHS DEMONSTRATED 
THAT OLD SYSTEM WAS BETTER— 
A FORCIBLE OBJECT LESSON AS TO 
THE SOUNDNESS OF THE DEALER 
PLAN 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

An article which recently ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink, detailing 
the decision of the Kentucky 
Wagon Manufacturing Company. 
of Louisville, to abandon its 
method of distributing farm 
wagons through the dealer and to 
sell direct to the consumer, has 
developed a speedy sequel. The 
company has just announced, 
through the farm and trade pa- 
pers, that it has concluded to re- 
turn to its old plan of doing busi- 
ness, having found many things 
in the new system not to its 
liking. 

The change of front has at- 
tracted almost as much interest 
and discussion in the trade as the 
original decision of the company, 
which created a turmoil among 
those who had been handling “Old 
Hickory” and “Tennessee” farm 
wagons for forty years. The 
trade papers, speaking for the 
dealers, declare that the new stand 
of the company is complete justi- 
fication of the dealer system of 
selling, and proves beyond a doubt 
that it is impracticable, if not quite 
impossible, to sell farm wagons by 
mail. 

The Louisville company an- 
nounced its mail-order plans De- 
cember 1, stating that it would 
cease selling to the dealers Janu- 
ary 1. At that time it began an 
extensive advertising campaign in 
forty farm journals, representing 
nearly every section of the coun- 
try, and apparently succeeded in 
developing interest in the new 
plan, as it was stated that several 
thousand responses were received 
during the first month of the pub- 
lication of the ads. Its decision to 
return to its former methods was 
announced March 18 in the lead- 
ing trade papers, as well as in the 
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farm papers which had receivec 
the original advertisements, 

The prompt decision of th 
company appeared to show that 
there were radical defects in th 
mail-order method of doing busi- 
ness, one of which appeared to b« 
that responses to the ads did not 


result in a large percentage of 
sales, curiosity apparently being 


the compelling motive in many in- 
stances. 

Another defect in the plan was 
that the difference between car- 
load and less-than-carload rates 
on wagons was so great as to ab- 
sorb most of the difference be- 
tween a dealer’s and a consumer's 
price, so that the saving to the 
consumer could not be emphasized 
as much as it was thought pos- 
sible at first to do. 

The desire of the farmer, in 
buying so important an item as a 
farm wagon, to examine the vehi- 
cle carefully before buying, was 
also in evidence, and proved a big 
difficulty when it came to making 
the sale. 

As was announced when the 
campaign was begun, the decision 
of the company was_ reached 
largely because of evils which had 
grown up in the trade. One of 
these was the practice of un- 
scrupulous dealers, it was alleged. 
of taking on sample wagons fot 
“stool pigeon” purposes, while the 
competition of manufacturers who 
refused to place their line with 
the dealer unless he handled their 
=e also was complained of as 
well. 

The Kentucky Wagon Manufac- 
turing Company evidently believes 
that it can cure these evils 
through advertising, as its deci- 
sion to sell through the dealer has 
not been accompanied by an an- 
nouncement that it will discon- 
tinue its campaign. 

On the other hand, it is prepar- 
ing, in order to regain the good- 
will of the dealers, to continue its 
farm paper campaign, in which it 
is being stated that the method of 
selling through the dealer is best. 
and that the consumer should have 
an opportunity of examining the 
wagon on the floor of the dealer 
before purchasing. 

In addition, the trade papers 
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will be used in order to keep the 
mmpany’s attitude before the 
alers and to cultivate the 
iendly feeling which was lost 
hen the mail-order enterprise 
as begun. Thus advertising, 
hich was relied on exclusively to 
ll wagons with the elimination 
)¢ the dealer from the company’s 
heme of distribution, will be a 
g factor in the development of 
e company’s business under the 
gime which has been renewed. 
The interesting feature of the 
‘uation, which to a large extent 
in line with the comment made 
Printers’ INK at the time the 
w selling plan of the company 
as described, is that advertising 
to be made to cure the evils 
hich drove the company away 
om the dealer. It was pointed 
it in the former article that if 
ie company, by judicious adver- 
sing, had created a consumer de- 
nand, it would not have had to 
ar the inroads of rival manufac- 
irers, using a “big stick” to sell 
ieir goods, nor to struggle with 
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the dealer who bought just enough 
to prevent the wagon being sold 
through another store and who 
sold the bulk of his customers 
vehicles of another make. 

The suggestion made at that 
time, that the use of publicity 
would create a sufficient demand 
to compel the dealer to stock up 
with “Old Hickory” wagons, is 
now to be carried out, while the 
co-operation of the dealer is to be 
secured both by advertising to him 
direct through the trade papers 
and showing him that the farm 
paper campaign which is being 
pushed is bound to “boost the 
dealers’ trade stronger than any 
advertisement ever put in a farm 
wagon,” as the company says in 
its initial announcement. 

In the company’s announcement 
to consumers, it says: 

“The Kentucky Wagon Manu- 
facturing Company, of Louisville, 
Ky., after offering its famous 
wagons to users direct from fac- 
tory for the past three months, 
has now decided to return to the 
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usual way of marketing its prod- 
uct through dealers. It has 
ceased sending out its catalogue 
and price list, and will promptly 
close up all of its mail-order busi- 
ness. 

“The trial of the direct-from- 
factory plan of selling proved that 
way not to be the best for all con- 
cerned, 

“The high freight on a single 
wagon ate up most of the saving 
the factory could offer, because 
the dealer pays only carload 
freight, which 
is very much 


lower than the Ge eg hy od 


old plan is the date of it. Gen 
erally it was believed that th: 
company would ‘stick it out’ fo: 
one year at least, but evidently s 
long a time was not required t 
demonstrate that a great mistak 
has been made. 

“The significance of the con 
pany’s costly experience in tl 
mail-order field and its early r 
turn to the avenues of regular 
trade should not, and we suspect 
will not be lost on other manu- 
facturers in the implement ani 
vehicle line 
who have been 
contemplating a 











single wagon change of sell- 
rate, and be- Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. Co. ing policy. No 
cause the hon- ere more forcible 
orable, fair sed add tahery” and “Teannnss” Fars Worme object lesson 
dealers selected oe eo a ever has been 
to handle ‘Old ome presented. 


Hickory’ and 
‘Tennessee’ . 
wagons, do min Sent nmi ie 
business on a ; 
small margin : 
of profit.” ee This tenemncomest ing late it Tee 

In its an- 
nouncement to 
the trade the 
company de- 
votes a good 
deal of space to 
defending itself 











from the impu- 
tation that its 
original adver- 
tisements de- 
cried the dealer system and de- 
nounced individual dealers be- 
cause of their unfair methods. It 
realizes that it will have an uphill 
fight to regain all of its prestige 
with the dealers, established 
through forty years and with the 
sale of 900,000 wagons, but it be- 
lieves that the vigorous advertis- 
ing which is now being done will 
not only restore the old relations, 
but will strengthen them. 

The attitude of the trade is in- 
dicated by the following, which ap- 
peared in the Farm Implement 
News: 

“Failure of the plan (factory-to- 
consumer sales) was freely pre- 
dicted by other wagon manufac- 
turers and other students of busi- 
ness conditions, and the only sur- 
prising feature of the return to the 
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NOUNCED 


“The empha- 
sis which the 
incident places 
upon the im- 
portance of the 
dealer as a 
trade fact ir 
will be especial- 
ly gratifying to 
all retail imple- 
ment men. 
Clearly it has 
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sertootest 
imter deen proven 
onsets that the imple- 
séccee. wae ka. ‘0Gt  Goelers 


position in the 
distribution of 
manufactured products is strongls 
fortified.” 

SS eeerenaes 


AD GOLFERS ON NEW COURSE 

Members of “the Western Advert 
tisers’ Golf Association and their wives 
were the guests of Messrs. Perkins and 
Ely at the new Grand Beach Golf 
course, Michigan, July 18. The course 
was cut through timber land, over 400 
stumps being blasted out. Thirty-fou 
players took part in the scratch event 
which was won by E. B. Butler with a 
score of 44. Gilbert T. Hodges, W 
Patterson and J. W. Judson tied at 46 
Se oe 


M. MACLEAN WITH “NOVELTY 
NEWS” 





Malcolm MacLean, for many years @ 
Chicago newspaper man, and more rv 
cently with the copy staffs of Lord & 
Thomas and the John Lee Mahin Ad 

Company, has gone to the 
News as associate editor. 
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The Question Is 
Are They On Your List ? 


The Ohio Farmer 


(Established 1848) 
leve'and, Ohio,—120009, 60 cents a line. Liberal space discounts. 





The Michigan Farmer 


(Established 1843) 


etroit, Michigan,—&o,oco, 4o cents a line. Liberal space discount. 





Combination Price for Both Papers—85c a line—$11I.90 an 


inch. Liberal space discount. 


200,000 Farmers and their families read these papers every 
week because they pay the subscription price in 
advance. 


Every paper goes to a live, prosperous, up-to-date farmer. 
No list is complete if these two great farm papers are left off. 
Sample copy and full particulars regarding circulation, rates, 


etc., sent on application. Address: 


The Ohio Farmer The Michigan Farmer 


Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Michigan 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc, 
Eastern Representative 
No. 41 Park Row 
New York City, N. Y. 


George W. Herbert 
Western Representative 
600-1 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Member of Standard Farm Papers Association 








CREATIVE ADVERTISING A 
SOCIAL ECONOMY 


SAFETY RAZORS HAVE MADE CLEAN 
FACES AND EVERYBODY HAS BENE- 
FITED—ADVERTISED STAPLES SHOW 
LEAST ADVANCE IN PRICE—FROM 
LECTURE IN NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL COURSE UNDER AUSPICES 
OF ST. LOUIS ADVERTISING MEN’S 
LEAGUE 





By C. L. Grigg, 
ee % Hardware Company, 
Louis. 

“Who pays for the adv ertising ! ‘sid 

Let this question read, “Who 
pays for creative advertising ?” 
and the answer is simple. A 
who benefit by creative advertis- 
ing pay for it. 

While the benefit may be direct 
to the individual consumer in the 
way of quality, style, service and 
the resulting satisfaction derived 
from the article advertised, society 
at large benefits by the improved 
social conditions. 

The safety razor advertising 
has made us a nation of clean 
faces; of daily shaving. Society 
as a whole has benefited. Our 
wives, sweethearts, friends and 
acquaintances have benefited. A 
clean-shaven man becomes a bet- 
ter man—a better man to see at 
least, and is usually more likable. 

Creative advertising made the 
market for safety razors. The ad- 
vertising of safety razors should 
not be charged to the razors nor 
to the individual, but to social 
uplift. 

The demand for clean faces had 
been latent in the public for years. 
The cost in money, time and 
trouble of visiting the barber daily 
prevented the early realization. 

Advertising made the market 
and by educating society to this 
safe, pleasant and economical 
shaving process, made the safety 
razor. 

Advertising not only awakened 
the latent desire but so cheapened 
the process as to make the one- 
time luxury a common necessity. 

Creative advertising is telling 
the public of a thing good for 
society as a whole. 

Competitive advertising, on the 
other hand, tells the public, after 
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the desire i is created, “This is just 
as good,” then fails to deliver the 
goods. It benefits no one. It 
causes the novice in the use of 
the thing advertised to lose faith, 
and, is a danger to society as it 
deceives, discourages and destroy: 
the educational work of creativ: 
advertising. This sort of adver 
tising is economical waste. 

The high cost of living is th« 
result of businesslike readjust 
ment of distribution. For year: 
the rule was to make luxuries bea: 
the cost of distributing necessities. 
As luxuries grew into necessities, 
the price was lowered by competi 
tion and other luxuries were ex- 
pected to provide the net profit. 

Advertising has converted so 
many of the former luxuries into 
necessities that the readjustment 
of distributing cost becomes nec- 
essary. Business resolved to make 
everything carry its own cost and 
in the readjustment staples were 
put on their cost, resulting in high 
prices on the unadvertised staples. 

Of all the articles that have ad- 
vanced in price, advertised articles 
show the least advance while the 
unadvertised staples show the 
greatest advance. That creative 
advertising does not cost society 
a penny is conclusively proven by 
this one fact. 

Last spring the packers took a 
four million dollar loss on eggs. 
Had they organized and spent one 
million dollars in making a 
market; in telling the public that 
eggs at the price were yet the 
most economical food; telling 
them how to use eggs in new 
ways and educating the public, 
they would have saved three 
million dollars and at the same 
time, have established a_ staple 
market. 

The result of that break in 
prices has been a general demoral- 
ization of all factors identified 
with the production and distribu- 
tion of eggs. Instead of four mil- 
lion dollars loss, several times 
four million dollars has been Iost 
this season by the men who own 
the chickens. A million dollar 
campaign would have made a 
market, not only for the stored 
goods but for all that have fol- 
lowed. 
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A ade Comer few Joo 


Back covers in good magazines are hard to get. 
Until Mr. Thayer bought the SMART SET, the back 
covers were divided into quarter pages. Weare now 
selling the back cover to a single advertiser. Within 
a few weeks all the back covers for the next twelve 
months will be sold. Most of them are sold now, 
but the back cover for the September issue 1s open. 
The September cover goes to press August Ist. The 
first desirable advertiser who speaks for this cover 
gets it. Price $600. Can print in two or three colors 
at option of advertiser. 


SMART SET today is the cleverest fiction magazine 
in the world. SMART SET publishes each month the 
smartest, highest class, cleverest stories. It is always 
fiction and all fiction. It has class; distinction; dif- 
ference. Most of its long stories appear later as $1.50 
books; many of them are best-sellers. 


The standard of contents established by a period- 
ical invariably affects the influence of the advertising 
it carries. People know they will enjoy SMART SET 
stories because they know SMART SET chooses only 
the best. It stands to reason that the reader’s frame 
of mind toward advertisements is affected favorably 
or unfavorably by the goodness or poorness of the 
magazine itself. 

100,000 circulation of SMART SET is worth 200,000 
circulation of the ordinary magazine. 

Advertise in SMART SET; and after you have made 
your most convincing statements there will still be 
in addition to them the influence of this best of all 
story magazines. 


Mocoenr-PRoo. ts 
SS ay 


Advertising Manager. 
John Adams Thayer Corporation, 452 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MAGAZINE AD COUPONS 
FREED FROM POSTAL 
RESTRICTIONS 


POSTMASTER GENERAL HITCHCOCK 
ISSUES NEW REGULATION AMEND- 
ING UNPOPULAR SECTION SO AS 
TO PERMIT ORDER-FORMS TO BE DE- 
TACHABLE AND TO OCCUPY ANY 
SPACE IN AN ADVERTISEMENT 


An order of great importance to 
advertisers and publishers has just 
been issued by the Postmaster 
General. It removes practically 
all the restrictions which have for 
years appeared in the postal regu- 
lations relating to the coupons 
or order-forms which could be ia- 
cluded in advertisements in sec- 
ond-class mail matter. The cou- 
pons or order-forms may now be 
detachable and occupy more than 
a quarter of the space taken by 
the advertisement without subject- 
ing the magazine to exclusion 
from second-class rating. 

The order in effect annuls the 
postal regulations that have been 
in existence on the subject. The 
refusal on the part of the postal 
authorities to permit the use of 
such coupons has proved to be 
most vexatious to the publishers 
and has led to much controversy 
between them and the department. 

After giving the subject con- 
sideration Postmaste General 
Hitchcock reached the conclusion 
that there was no logical reason 
for withholding this privilege and 
he accordingly decided to permit 
under certain limitations the use 
of coupons and other order-forms 
in advertisements and also the in- 
sertion of what are called “cut- 
out” features in second-class pub- 
lications. 

The order is in furtherance of 
the Postmaster General’s policy as 
stated at the Department of im- 
posing no unnecessary postal re- 
strictions and of administering the 
second-class mail statutes with as 
little annoyance and inconvenience 
to publ’shers as is consistent w:th 
a proper enforcement of the law. 

The new regulation as drawn 
and issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is Order No. 5621, and 
amends. Paragraph 7, Section 462, 
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of the Postal Laws and Regula- 


tions to read as follows: 

Coupons, order forms ard other mat 
ter intended tcr detachmen: and sul 
sequent use may be included in perm: 
nently attached advertisements, or els 
where, in newspapers and periodicals 
provided they constitute only <n inc 
dental feature of such publications a 
are not of such character, or used t 
such extent, as to destroy the statuto 
characteristics of second-class publ: 
tions, or to bring them within the pr 
hibition of the statute denying the sx 
ond-class rates of postage to public: 
tions “designed prim:rily for adver 
tising purposes” or to give to the 
the characteristics of books or ot! 
third-class matter. 

The objectionable order whic! 
for so long a time was included i1 
the postal regulations read: 

Where perforated coupons which a1 
intended for detaching and subseque: 
use appear in sonar es publications 
postage will be collected thereon at t! 
third-class mie, Coupons or ord 
forms may be included in advertise 
ments perm:nently attached to rews 
papers or other periodicals, provide 
they do not in any case exceed in six 
twenty-five per cent of the superficia 
area of such advertisement. 

It is true thet during the pres- 
ent administration this regulat:on 
has leaiently been _ enforced 
Nevertheless, it was the source oi 
endless trouble. 

Che regulat'on had a double ap 
plication, first to the publishers, 
as it affected classification, and 
second as to the advertisers in 
well-known reputable magazines 
and periodicals where the ques- 
tion of the rating of the publica 
tion would not be raised. 

The act of Congress of March 
3, 1879, recognized the growth oi 
the coupon or return-order idea 
[The view taken by the officials at 
that time and subsequently held 
was that coupons-and return or- 
ders and practically all other 
forms in publications which con- 
tained the suggestion or the di- 
rection that the matter be cut out 
for use separate and distinct from 
the periodical itself. was a viola- 
tion of the law. 

The Department was willing to 
recognize the right of the pur- 
chaser to make whatever use of 
the publ’cation or periodical he 
desired after it had lawfully come 
into his possession, but was op- 
posed to any suggestions being 
given him, 
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Postmaster General Hitchcock 
ok a more advanced view than 
any of hs predecessors. He 
as not satisfied with the twenty- 
ve per cent limitation, which has 
us.d a great amount of an- 
vance, and trouble has been 
ven to publishers and supposed 
lations of the regulat:on were 
‘eqtentiy called to the attention 

the Department by postmas- 
rs. It not infrequently happened 
iat large portions of an edition 
f a magazine or a publication 
ere held in the post-ottce pend- 
g a ruling by the Department. 

is expected that this will all be 
voided now. 

Under the revised regulation, 
ie Department will as before rule 
pon questions as to the right of 
ublications to second-class rates. 
t is drawn with sufficient care, 
t is thought, to prevent abuses 
[he officials can see where at- 
empts to abuse it may bring a 
uublication into the third-class 
‘ate, as printed matter, books and 
vamphlets, where there is no re- 
striction as imposed in the new 
Section 7, and where the rate is 
cight cents. 

Postal officials regard it as pos- 
sible that publishers and adver- 
sers may so shape the form of 
the coupon or the return order as 
to make it in effect what would 
ordinarily be an independent book. 
It is conceivable, they say, that 
pictures, almost wholly detached. 
and patterns could be fastened so 
as to bring the publication under 
the rate applying to merchand se, 
which is one cent an ounce. They 
regard it as hardly probable, how- 
ever. 


‘i eines 
OKLAHOMA PAPER STUNT 





An Oklahoma paper recently took 
1 enterprising way to let the East know 
tbout Oklahoma. When the Elks held 
their grand lodge reunion at Atlantic 
City, N. J., the Muskogee, Okla., lodge 
sent a special car of people, and the 
Muskogee Times-Democrat not only sent 
n its editor and business manager but 
dered down its Washington corre- 
spondent and got out a ten-page metro- 
olitan daily newspaper, carrying the 
Hearst wire service, during the week. 
a a 


WESTERN MANAGER 





ACHESON, 











Arthur Acheson hes been appointed 
\Vestern manager of the Christian 
lerald. 
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Everybody’s 
has the 
back-bone 
for the 
advertiser 
with the 
wish-bone. 
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HOW N. C. R. GETS 1tco PER 
CENT EFFICIENCY OUT 
OF ITS MEN 





THE MANUAL, PACKED WITH SELL- 
ING ARGUMENTS, A COMPENDIUM 
OF THE BEST ARGUMENTS BEING 
USED IN THE FIELD, A GREAT MOVE 
FOR EFFICIENCY UNLIKE THE 
PRIMER IT MET WITH A WARM WEL- 
COME, AND QUICKLY PROVED ITS 
VALUE BY INCREASING SALES 


By E. D. Gibbs, 

For over ten years Advertising Director 
and Trainer of Salesmen tor the 
National Cash Register Co. 

IV. 

The Cash Register Company al- 
ways has been bold in everything 
it undertook. It has prospered 
because it has done the unusual. 
And it always has changed its 
plans or ideas quickly when some- 
— better presented itself. 

A favorite saying of President 





Patterson’s is: “Only fools and 
dead men never change their 
minds.” 


The preparation and use of a 
primer described in my previous 
article was a bold move. When 
the primer was first brought out 
not half a dozen men in the entire 
organization inside or outside of 
the factory approved of it. It 
took many months to get it start- 
ed and a year or two before it 
was properly used. But there 
was one book issued immediately 
after the publication of the primer 
that was received with open arms 
by every member of the sales 
force. This book was the Manual 
—the first complete book of its 
kind ever published and the best 
aid to selling ever thought of— 
a veritable Salesman’s Guide to 
Success. 

It contained everything from 
First Aid to the Injured Store- 
keeper to how to sell a full line 
of cash registers to a millionaire 
merchant. 

After the primer had been out 
for some little time the thought 
occurred to the officers of the 
company that a book containing 
selling arguments and practical 
hints of various kinds would have 
great value. So they sent out a 
call to all salesmen for copies of 
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the best arguments used by them 
in answering objections so fre- 
quently made by storekeepers to 
purchasing a machine. 

Certain questions were pro- 
pounded and sent to the agents for 
their replies. 

For example, “What do you say 
to a prospect when he states that 
he does not need a cash register ?” 

r “What reply do you make to 
the objection that the registers 
are high priced?” 

It was a little difficult at first to 
pull these replies out of the sales- 
men, but when they saw how use- 
ful the proposed book would be 
to them, they sent in a lot of ex- 
cellent material. 

The Manual came out and made 
a distinct hit. It was especially 
useful to younger men, to the new 
men in the business who were 
not familiar with the arguments 
on price, terms, change of system 
and other things of that kind. 

The book ran into several edi- 
tions, the most recent one bearing 
date of I9gI0. 

The first issue contained sell- 
ing arguments and suggestions 
and was a fair-sized volume. The 
Manual reached its maximum size 
in the edition of 1904 which con- 
tained nearly 200 pages the size 
of a Printers’ INK page, and set 
up in about the same size of 
type. 

The latest edition has been con- 
densed to a booklet of fifty-six 
pages, but what it lacks in quan- 
tity it makes up in quality. 

The primer told the salesman 
what to do during the demonstra- 
tion. The Manual prepared him 
for the interview, gave him val- 
uable advice on his attitude to- 
ward prospects and customers and 
furnished him with hundreds of 
arguments to use in demonstrating 
the product or overcoming objec- 
tions. 

It was divided into four main 
parts, namely, Salesmanship, Ap- 
proach, Demonstration and Clos- 
ing Arguments. 

Salesmanship dealt with such 
subjects as self-respect, knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm, system, reasons 
why some salesmen fail, how to 
cultivate a territory, working a field 
closely, door-to-door canvass, 
samples, 


advertising matter and 
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IS THE TIME TO 
MAKE YOUR PLANS 


for securing the patronage, good will and co-operation of 
the 140,000 physicians of America. A few short weeks 


and every physician will take up his Fall duties, the hospitals 
and dispensaries will resume their activities, the society meet- 
ings will start again, and with the close of the vacation season, 
another year of professional work will get under way. 


Rested, refreshed and eager to take up his labors, the 
average medical man in the Fall is in a particularly re- 
ceptive mood for information concerning anything that 
will increase his efficiency, improve his methods, or add 
in any way to his patients’ or his own well being. 


This is a favorable time, then, to approach him with any product or 
proposition that will appeal to him in his private or professional capacity, 
and the best means for doing so are the advertising pages of “the Big 
Six’—the leading high-class medical journals of the country. These 
well known publications offer acceptable advertisers the quickest, most 
certain and most economical way of securing the attention, interest 
and patronage of the American medical profession. An advertisement 
in their pages is not only an introduction to the profession, but a 
recommendation that brings tangible, gratifying results. 


It will cost you nothing to learn the possibilities of medical adver- 
tising. Just address your inquiry for full information to 


Ss. D. CLOUGH, Secretary, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, III. 
THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


American Journal Clinical Medicine Chicago, Ill, 
American Journal of Surgery 

American Medicine 

Interstate Medical Journal t. 

Medical Council Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette Detroit, Mich. 
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how to use it, how to fit up a 
hotel room, equipment of office 
salesrooms, dignity and _ poise, 
personal appearance, etc. Much 
of the material for this division 
was secured at the salesmen’s 
meetings we held in different sec- 
tions of the country, as it was 
our rule to make complete steno- 
graphic reports at these meetings. 
the material thus secured was 
sent back to the factory for analy- 
sis and distribution to the dit 
ferent divisions of the business. 

So you see that we secured 
these ideas and suggestions at 
first hand. They were all prac- 
tical methods, worked out and 
used by N. C. R. men themselves. 

We did not try to reduce the 
art of selling cash registers to a 
science. 

The N. C. R. Company under- 
stood this. Everything they did 
in the way of training sales- 
men was of a thoroughly practical 
nature. They taught the men the 
importance of making a sane, un- 
derstandable demonstration and in 
order to help them do this the 
N. C. R. primer was compiled and 
then followed the bigger and 
broader text-book, the Manual. 

The second division of the book 
was devoted to approach. A sales- 
man was told how to introduce 
himself, what to do and say at 
first interviews, how to handle 
himself at critical moments, things 
to say to a storekeeper to get his 
attention, and last but not least, 
this division contained that big 
feature which has been so w:dely 
copied by other concerns, objec- 
tions and the proper answers to 
make to them. 

It is easy to see what a valua- 
ble feature this was—to appre- 
ciate what it meant to new men 
when they had this array of argu- 
ments used by the crack salesmen 
of the country at their command. 
And this book, mind you, was 
compiled back in the nineties, long 
before we had the elaborate sales- 
making plans of the present day. 

To give an idea of objections 
answered in the Manual I quote 
the following: 


“T don’t need one in my business.” 
“Times are too hard.” 

“T cannot spare the money.” 

“My present system is satisfactory.” 
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“TI promised my wife not to buy an; 
unnecessary article.” 

“It is not suited to my business.” 

“Your company makes too great 
profit.” 


Space will not permit of print 
ing all of the answers to-even on 
of these objections. Many of ther 
had from five to six answers tha 
an agent could give. 

Here is one answer to the ol 
jection, “My clerks are all ho 
est”: 

“You say your clerks are honest. 
believe you are right. But that mak 
no difference. You are an honest ma 
I consider that I am. But we bot 
know what temptation means. Yo 
wouldn’t thank a man who put tempt 
tion in your way. I certainly wouldn't 
I don’t think that I am absolute] 
bomb-proof — temptation. I mus! 
confess that I don’t want any needles 
temptations put in my way. I w 
thank any man who removes an oj 
portunity for me to do wrong fro: 
under my nose. 

“Money is the universal tempter: 
Every day we hear of men of appar 
ently the highest character. whose pre 
vious record is pure and spotless, wh 
suddenly almost sell their very souls 
for money. Now are you doing your 
duty by these young men here, to have 
an open till, more or less full ot 
money, sliding in and out under their 
noses all day long, without any positive 
means of keep'ng a record of it or a 
check upon their movements? 

“No doubt your clerks are all honest 

but how do you know that you don’t 
rob yourself sometimes? How do you 
know you don’t now and then take 
something out of the cash-drawer and 
fail to make a memorandum of it? Is 
your memory infallible? Do you never 
make any mistakes? 
_ “Well, yes, you make them some 
times. You know you make them some- 
times. If you remember one instance. 
how many are there that you don’t re- 
member ?”’ 

Pretty good argument that. 

The third heading, that of Dem- 
onstration, contained advice to the 
salesman on his mental and physi- 
cal equipment, the correct method 
of showing the various models. 
the proper way of receiving a 
caller, the importance of winning 
the confidence and respect of 
clerks and such other information 
as would help a salesman in his 
contact with prospective buyers. 

Take one of the items, that of 

handling a prospect. Here is one 
paragraph selected from dozens 
on the same topic: 
_ Learn to size your man, his peculiar- 
ities and mood. All men like honesty, 
politeness and earnestness. All men 
admire persistence. 


Nine times out of ten you can hank 
on facts to fetch your man. Make them 
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as gla.s; strorg and few. Don’t 
ilder . nan with a mass of trifling 
rumen:s. Tie to a few  mportant 
nts, drive them in and clinch them. 
t tell him what he wants to know. 
. trifle will close him, it’s no trifle. 
\ few men can ke driven; the major- 
must be led. 
See how simple and direct this 
The advice 1s to give a man 
ts and not too many of them. 
ie instruction given by the N. 
R. on this topic is characteristic 
its attitude on everything else 
y do. Their rule is, simplify. 
One page contained fifty Don'ts 
- salesmen. I quote a few of 
t ese in order that readers may 
how thoroughly the Manual 
1k up even what might be con- 
slered trifling details. No won- 
r they have one motto in the 
i.ctory: “Trifles make perfection 
d perfection is no trifle.” 
Here are ten of these Don'ts: 


. Don’t fail to seat the prospect 
perly. 
», Don’t point your finger or pencil 
him. 
. Don’t sit awkwardly on your chair. 
1. Don’t have a calendar on the walls. 
t may remind him of an appointment 
a note falling due. 
5. Don’t put your feet on ‘his chair. 
. Don’t smoke. 
7. Don’t slap him on the knee or 
poke him with your finger. 
8. Don’t chew gum or tobacco. 
9. Don’t tell funny stories. 
10. Don’t talk fast—go easy and see 
it the prospect understands what you 
y and do, etc., etc. 


Some of these suggestions in 
the form of Don’ts seem rather 
absurd, but are they? Is the one 
about pointing a finger or a pencil 
at a prospect absurd? 

I know salesmen, and so do the 
readers of this article, who poked 

man in the ribs or hit him on 
the back or waved a pencil in 
front of his face—things that 
many people resent. 

The fourth division, Closing 

rguments, applied to getting the 
order signed. 

The whole art of salesmanship 
might be summed up in those 

‘r words: getting the order 


signed. A man’s approach may 


perfect, his demonstration clear 
and well made but if he cannot 


put a climax upon the presentation 


f his case by bringing up good 
sing arguments his efforts have 


been useless, his time lost. 


lhe Manual says: 











is a ten- 


dency in a// 
things to get 
back to first prin- 


ciples. 


“*Freak’’ advertising 
copy not based on a scien- 
tific merchandising idea no 
longer appeals to the man 
back of the appropriation. 


We do not write pretty 
copy to merely attract the 
admiration of advertise- 
ment critics. 


Our copy staff is com- 
posed of experts with a 
fundamental business 
education in the merchan- 
dising of goods. 

We measure the quality 
of our copy by our record 
of results and the idea is 
drawing clients closer 
around us. 


ooo 
Nichols- Finn 
Advertising 
Company 
14th Floor Kesner Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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That critical time, when a prospect 
is ready to sign, is an unknown quan- 
tity. It can only be learned from ex- 
perience. There is always a time when 
a man will sign. The successful sales- 
man ‘s the one who knows when_to 
present the order for signature. The 
introduction of the order to the pros- 
pect’s sight is, perhaps, a critical mo- 
ment. 

Good judgment and taste on the part 
of a salesman are necessary in pre- 
senting an - form > a mga 
purchaser. the moment - 
chosen, a, a is in ry proper ad, 
he does not hesitate to sign it. 
bright salesman will learn when the 
proper tme comes, and present the 
order for signature. 


These closing arguments, these 
clinchers for securing the order, 
were spread over twenty to thirty 
pages of the Manual, so many 
good ones were there. 

And now I shall quote a little 
more freely to give a better idea 
cf the way that some of the topics 
were handled. 

Considerable space was devoted 
to what to say to the prospect 
who after a demonstration had 
been made to him still refused to 


~~ 
ere is one of the excellent 
arguments given on that topic: 


When a man puts off buying a regis- 
ter, he rarely gives you the true reason 
for so doing. If it is possible at all, 
find out, by_hook or crook, what this 
reason is. Do nat accept the excuses 
given, such as “My wife may object,” 
‘My business will not justify it,” or 
many others. These are not the true 
reasons. If you are able to find out the 
real reason for the merchant’s refusal to 
buy, you can, in nine cases out of ten, 
overcome the objecton and close the 
sale. 

As a last resort, before leaving 
the town, it might be well to go to the 
merchant on the way to the depot, with 
your grip in your hand, and say, ‘‘Mr. 
Blank, you have given me several rea- 
sons for your refusal to buy this 
register at this time. I do not believe 
they are the true reasons. Now, I do 
not expect to sell you to-day, but, as 
a point which will benefit me in sell- 
ing other merchants, I wish you would 
be kind enough to give me your true 
reason for not buying.” This will, in 
many cases, bring out the truth, and 
you may be able to overcome the objec- 


cotion, and close the sale, then and there, 
befefore you leave the town. Do not 
mative up in your effort to secure the 


‘Tal reason until you have made every 
fort possible in that direction. 


ans" 


A subheading termed Miscel- 
©aneous Selling Points contained 


“Inuch excellent advice and helpful 


“liformation. One of these items 


“yave comparisons of the purchase 


of cash registers with other labor- 


saving devices. Here are two on 
reapers and binders: 


A reaper or binder costs $175. It 
used but a short time each year. 
bears no guaranty, and all repairs mu 
be paid for. It seldom lasts more th: 
five years. We guarantee our reg sters 
for two years. hey can be used tw 
ty-four hours every day, and will las 
a business lifetime. 


On computing scales: 


“Mr. Blank, you have, I see, a con 
puting scale, and I see that you use it, 
and no doubt appreciate its good points, 
It is a money-saving device, and well 
worth its price. What would you say 
if I could offer you a computing scale 
that would _ upon a strip of paper 
the name of each clerk who gave over- 
we ght to your customer, and the 
amount of that overweight? At night 
you could go to your scale, and, at a 
glance, say to your clerks: “John, you 
gave away in overwei ht to-day $1.67 
worth of my goods.’ illiam, your care. 
lessness to-day amounted to ninety-three 
cents.’ ‘George, your work was per- 
fect to-day. You are a careful s:eward 

of my goods, and deserve all credit. 

“Mr. lank, what would you give me 
for such a scale? Would not your 
clerks strive with all their might to be 
careful of your goods and make no 
mistakes? And yet you dump the 
money that you sell your gocds to get 
into this open cash-drawer and hesitate 
to buy the cash-register which I offer 
you, and which will as carefully protect 
your money as the scale I have de- 
scribed will protect your goods.” 

A noticeable thing about all the 
advice to salesmen printed in the 
Manual was the suggestion to 
keep yourself in the background 
and the registers in the front. 

The following paragraphs could 
be -copied by all manufacturers 
whose goods are sold by personal 
solicitation : 

Tuincs TO REMEMBER. 

Remember that you explain the reg- 
ister to customers for the purpose of 
securing their orders. The part of a 
salesman is to do and say that which 
will bring about this end. 

Do not intrude your personality on 
the notice of the prospect, but try to 
make him forget you and become a! 
sorbed in studying the register. To 
do th’s you must forget yourself. 

You must interest the prospect in 
the register, and what it will do for 
him, or he will not buy it. You must 
get him interested at the start, and 
hold and deepen that interest unt 
you are through with him. Watch hin m 
carefully while you are talking, a: 
avoid long pauses. 


Or this equally good one: 


The surest way for a salesman to 
erouse and keep up the interest of th 
prospect s to have a genuine interes 
in it himself. No matter how mar 
times he has gone over the same 
ground, the salesman must not *let the 
demonstration become an old story and 
so recite in a half-hearted, humdr: 
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POINTS FOR THE SOUTH 


As an advertiser consider the possibilities of a 
field such as we have to offer you: 


First :—That the last cotton crop brought 
over a Billion Dollars into the South for 
the lint and seed combined. 


Second :—That at the present high price 
the Cotton Seed alone in many instances 
pays the total cost of production. 


Third :—That hundreds of the farmers of 
the South made $50 an acre net profit on 
their last cotton crop. 


Fourth:—That Land Values are advanc- 
ing and that local banks in the smaller 
towns are full of the farmer’s money. 


Fifth:—That the present cotton crop 
represents an increase in acreage of about 
5%, with average conditions much better 
than last year. 


The Southern Ruralist 


is the representative farm paper in this field, and 
covers it more completely than any other. In num- 
ber of subscribers, as well as in the class of its 
readers, it leads all other farm papers in its field. 

Its average circulation for the past 12 months 
has been 125,625 copies each issue, and that means 
that many of the South’s first class farm homes are 
reached. 

It is, moreover, the best edited and the best 
printed, as well as the most widely circulated, farm 
paper in this territory. 


Rate, 50 Cents Per Agate Line 


THE SOUTHERN RURALIST 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CHICAGO: New York: 
Taytor & BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILvineGsiea, 
816 1st Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 1 Madison Ave. 


St. Louis: 
A. D. McKinney, 
8rd Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 











































































manner, Always demonstrate as if the 
goods were as new and wonderful to 
you as they are to your listener. Make 
every demonstration enthusiastic and 
fresh. This can be done, but it will 
require you to be always at your best 
and full of genuine love for your work. 

I question whether there ever 
has been a business book that 
even approached this amazing pro- 
duction. It helped build up the 
sales force because it taught them 
how to act, how to look, what to 
do and what to say. It gave them 
the big ideas of big men and 
withal it was thoroughly prac- 
tical. No publication ever issued 
by the company ever did better 
work than this N. C. R. Manual. 
It stimulated and encouraged the 
olu men and the new. It braced 
them up when they became blue 
and discouraged and spurred them 
on to still greater efforts when 
business was good and orders 
came their way. 

All large concerns should have 
a book of this kind. Many of 
them have. Even the small ones 
could do the same work in a less- 
er degree by collecting the best 
arguments and ideas from em- 
ployees and salesmen and print- 
ing them in some convenient form 
for the benefit of all their force. 
Such a book will give a man re- 
newed faith in himself. 


“+> +O 


COLUMBUS HAS AD CLUB 





The Advertising Club of Columbus, 
O., was recently organized by W. Har- 
vey Kelley, advertising manager of 
M. C. Lilley & Co., H. Harrison Kress, 
advertising manager of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, and others. 
The club will affiliate with the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America and 
send a delegate to the Boston conven- 
tion. It will have permanent quarters, 
hold regular meetings and work for 
the betterment of local advertising con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Kress presided over the first 
meeting and Mr. Kelley acted as secre 
tary. Others present were Ernest S. 
Jaros. chairman; Joseph R. Hague, ad- 
vertising manager of the Ohio State 
Journal; C. J. Barker, advertising man 
ager of the Wolfe Brothers Shoe Com- 
pany; Charles S. Anderson, advertising 
manager Ohio National Bank; W. E. 
Toyce, in charge of advertising of the 
Hocking Valley Railroad; Harry Ship- 
ley, advertising .manager Columbus 
Savings and Trust Company; Harry 
Hanna, George Aultman, W. T. Oberer, 
A. Kruhm, T. H. Hysell, Wm. Mumm, 
W. E. Hassey and E. N. Judd 
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Here is a letter that a friend of 


Printers’ Ink thinks is bad 
enough to print as a “horrible 
example.” We print it by request, 
but for another reason than our 
friend suggests. Here it is: 

3LANK, BLank & Co. 
Gentlemen: 

By pr: acticing a great many and man) 
of years in manufacturing. ladies’ gar 
ments, we always found trouble in fit 
ting of waists and hips, because wome: 
they are not always regularly in their 
measurements in waist and hips after 
their bust measure. 

We invented a garnient what we cal 
a two-in-one garment. It can be wort 
in two styles as a kimono or house 
dress without removing the garment. 
It fits all sizes waists and hips. Easy 
to sell. No alterations will be needed 
except length when necessary. 

The woman will make her own fit by 
regulating inside belt. Each garment 
hes a guarantee ticket for sanitary work- 
manship. No steel, no wire, no elastic 
used. It has only a washable pear! 
button easy to wear, easy to wash and 
iron. We have a great demand for 
them. 


Hoping this will interest you and 
await a small sample order. The gar 
ment will speak for itself. We are 
sure of a large duplicate order. We 
are furnishing with orders display card, 
with full instructions regarding selling. 
Cuts on demand. All good stores have 
them. Price $12.00 dozen up. 

Respectfully, 
Biank, Brank & Co. 
B. B. Blank, Pres. 

Somehow this letter does not 
get on our nerves very badly. 
Crude and ungrammatical as it is 
in expression, it nevertheless 
paints a mental picture with quite 
unusual clearness and force. Its 
shortcomings are plainly due to 
unfamiliarity with our language 
and not to slovenly thinking. In 
spite of them. we rather get the 
impression that the writer is an 
excellent business man. 

Some of us wonder at times how 
certain unattractive-looking drum- 
mers can get out on the road and 
so everlastingly sell goods. The 
explanation is, of course, that 
they are better in action than they 
are in appearance. They have 
not the training or imagination 
to appreciate certain refinements 
of social intercourse, but you do 
not catch them neglecting the 
“weightier matters” of the com- 
mercial law they know, that is to 
say, what people want, and they 
try to give it to them. 


THE MEAT OF A LETTER 
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sands of advertisements which 
ire irreproachable to eye and ear, 
suit which are born without the 
preath of life. They do not re- 
eal, convince, suggest or remind 
ou of anything beyond their 
pretty garb. They are all form— 
sweet nothings, merely. 

A letter like this is occasionally 
worth quoting if for no other rea- 
son than to recall to us, while we 
ire striving for results and tend- 
ing to over-emphasize the means 
f achieving them, that the real 
“beauty” of a letter or an argu- 
ment or an advertisement is more 
than skin deep. 

0 
‘NATIONAL POST” MERGED WITH 
“SUCCESS MAGAZINE” 





After five semi-monthly appearances 
the National Post has been merged with 
Success Magazine. The National Post’s 
last appearance was July 1. The Au- | 
gust number of Success, which is now | 
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Farmers are not an alien 


eing distributed, is entitled Success | TAC€ with different habits 


\lagazine and the National Post. 


The National Post Company, which | and characteristics. 


ias also been publishing Success, | 
aunched the National Post to give ex- 
pression to some ideas which it believed | 
were different from those incorporated 
in other periodicals. An editorial page 
which should have the power of the 
best dailies in the older days was one 
of the ambitions. 

It is announced that the merging with 
Success does not mean the abandon- 
ment of the ideas for the promotion of | 
which the National Post was founded. 
These specific features will be embodied 
n the new Success and the National 
Post, which has eighty-four pages in the 
August issue. 

he retirement of David G. Evans as 
vice-president and advertising manager 
of the National Post Company, has been 
followed by a change in the personnel 
of the organization. J. L. Gilbert has 
been made vice-president and Frank E. 
Morrison has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the combined publica- 
tion. Mr. Morrison until last spring 
was advertising manager of Success. 
Mr. Evans is now with the Curtis 
> gate Company in the New York 
oO ce, 

The re-entry of Mr. Morrison as the 
director of the advertising department 
is to be signalized, it is stated, by an 
exhaustive analysis, for the benefit of 
advertisers, of the magazine’s circula- 
tion. 

The National Post Company has re- 
moved its printing plant to the Bush 
Terminal Company, in Brooklyn. 


—-_—_+ or 





That recent noise is the college gradu- 
ate moving towards us with a rever- 
berating determination to go into busi- 





iess right away.—Marshall Cushing in 
How.” 


Farmers are simply Americans 
who live in the country. They like 


the same sort of things as the Am- 


ericans who live in the city. 

They have two strong character- 
istics in common with the city 
dwellers. They have money to 
spend, and they buy what they like. 

There is no specific reason why 
a man who keeps a store or works 
in an office should more readily buy 
an automobile or a piano player than 
a man who keeps a farm for a 
living. 

If you knew this as positively as 
we do, you would want to know 
about advertising in Farm and Fire- 
side. We know it because we have 
investigated. We can show you 
the evidence. 


FARM”FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


New York Chicago 
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THE WELSBACH COM- 
PANY’S MANAGERS’ 
CONVENTION 





WHY A MANAGERS’ CONVENTION 
CAN OFTEN ACCOMPLISH MORE 
THAN A SALESMEN’S CONVENTION 
—NOT SO UNWIELDY, AND PER- 
MITS DISCUSSION OF MATTERS NOT 
YET MADE PUBLIC—COSTS LESS, 
AND GETS MORE VITAL WORK DONE 


By R. F. Baldwin, 
Advertising Manager, We'sbach Com 
pany, Gloucester, N. J 
There was a day when annual 
conventions were junkets. Instead 
of a stimulation to the spirits of 
the sales force, they simply forced 
the sale of stimulating spirits, and 
large corporations indulged in 
them as a method of working off 

surplus profits. 

It was only recently that any 
one began to believe that a con- 
vention might really be made a 
source of profit. 

Outside of the advertising ad- 
vantage of these monster meet- 
ings, it is probable that if an ac- 
curate balance could be struck, 
showing on one side the cost and 
on the other the indirect advan- 
tages, the difference would be on 
the profit side of the ledger. 

But for the average large cor- 
poration, employing say, fifty to a 
hundred department or district 
managers, and anywhere between 
five hundred and two thousand 
salesmen, the managers’ conven- 
tion has several points of superi- 
ority over the salesmen’s conven- 
tion. 

The salesmen’s convention costs 
more, it is unwieldy, hard to 
handle. The men cannot get the 
close personal acquaintance, the 
feeling of good-fellowship that is 
so much to be desired. and which 
is far more possible with a man- 
agers’ convention of somewhere 
between fifty and a hundred men. 

In a managers’ convention it is 
possible to dig into the anatomy 
of the business, to dissect the 
flaws, and to discuss future plans 
with a freedom that might not be 
wise before a large crowd of 
salesmen. : 

As an example: 





At the four- 
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teenth annual managers’ conven- 
tion of the Welsbach Company, a 
large part of the programme was 
given to the discussion of new 
goods—lights and mantles that 
are not yet on the market.’ It was 
of great value to learn what the 
various department managers had 
to say about these new articles 
and to get their ideas on a sales 
campaign, but the discussion 
could not possibly have been 
either as free or as much to the 
point had a large number of 
salesmen been present. 

The programme of this mecet- 
ing will doubtless be of interest: 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting 
Sales Department 
May 22 to May 26, 1911 
Each paper will be followed by gen- 
eral discussion. 
MONDAY 
Tour of the Factory. 
Preparation of Exhibits. 
(Managers and factory rep- 
resentatives are requested to 
put in place any exhibits to be 
shown by them during the 
week.) 
Inspection of Sundries 
Under direction of A. L. Crawford. 
TUESDAY 
Opening Address, Townsend Stites. 
1. Hanging Outside Arc Lamps, A. 
A. Higgins. General discussion invited 
on other problems pertaining to fitting. 
2. Inspect’on ll Maintenance, W. 
T. Pease. 
8. Changing Ins; “er, from Weekly 
to Ten-Day Periods, S. Chubbuck. 
4. Retail Sales, c. De “Corbus. 
5. The Future of the Rental Busi- 
ness, F. G. Corbus. 
WEDNESDAY 
6. The Sale of Sundries, G. W. 
Riley. 
7. How to Increase Wholesale Sales, 
R. J. Rolston. 
8. Experimental Work and Devel- 
opment, T. J. Litle. 
THURSDAY 
9. Suggestions on the sale of Reflex 
Lights; the sale of Welsbach Mantles 
and the sale of sundries, A. Leamy. 
- Address, M. C. Whittaker. 
Gas Ignition, Howard Lyons. 
13. Artificial Cellulose Mantles, S. 
Gulbransen. 
18. Address, Randolph Whitman. 
FRIDAY 
14. New oo ees H. S. Miner. 
15. Advert'sing, R. Baldwin. 
16. The Factory, E. :% Knoedler. 
17. Question Box. 
Closing Address, Sidney Mason. 


Op 
COLONEL WATTERSON TO SPEAK 


Col. Henry Watterson will be the 
principal — at the annual banquet 
of the Indiana Associated Press news- 
papers in Indianapolis, September 21. 
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Orange Judd Weeklies a 


925,000 Sworn | 


are read by farmers and their families who are making and spending money fogthe luxur 


the same as the city people. 


Their prosperity is permanent, because it is the rgult not al 


but of the modern business principles they have applied to farming, recged from 


ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


comprise four sectional farm 
papers covering the whole 
country. With all the ad- 
vantages of sectional papers 
—being carefully edited to 
meet climatic, soil and market 
conditions of the localities 
where they circulate—they 
have the added advantage, 
in breadth of editorial view, 
of being national. Northwest 
Farmstead covers the North- 
west; Orange Judd Farmer, 
the Central West ; American 
Agriculturist,the Middle and 
Souther States ; New Eng- 
land Homestead, the New 
England States. 425,000 
circulation, weekly, guaran- 
teed. There is purchasing 
power in this circulation. 


For an 











ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES cover) these « 

















: DAD rr; Ae 
Our National Semi-Monthl j 
peonbecon whole psi FARM” OM 
a 
Active Martet- 








The farmers are the real newly rich. They want everything, and they have ppnty of | 
through their farm papers. Our readers believe in everything they see in the Grange Ju 
the buying suggestion when they see a thing advertised therein. They know we guaran 
many well-known advertisers, who find their products favorably introduced, and their trac 











Write for sample copies of our papers and our ‘‘Facts Mout the 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Iii. 335 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Ming 315 
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lies and Farm and Home 
vorn Circulation 


oney fogthe luxuries, as well as the necessities of life, and purchasing “advertised goods” 
is the rgult not alone of the high prices they have been receiving for their produce, 
ig, recdged from their instructors— Orange Judd Weeklies and Farm and Home. 


cover| these different parts of the country FARM and HOME 

_ covers the country from Coast 

to Coast and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. It has the largest 
Paid Circulation of any Semi- 
Monthly Farm Paper pub- 
lished—going into 90% of 
the postoffices in the country 


\ N Yori ad 
We \ . EE: . 
ca. with not less than 500,000 


' circulation each issue, pub- 


\Y < 3 lished in two editions—-Easi- 






















em and Western. It is the 
practical, adaptable nature of 
Farm and Home's reading 
matter that makes it so good 
an advertising medium. It is 
edited by practical men and 
women who know what they 
are talking about. Its readers 
are kept abreast of the 
times—it keeps them doing 


and does not duplicate the circu- . r f 
hin: er farm- 
lation of Orange Judd Weeklies “@® that make their 
ing profitable. 


rkheet—Try the Farmer 


; have penty of money to buy anything. The best way to reach the farmers is 
in the Grange Judd Weeklies and Farm and Home—they are most susceptible to 
know We guarantee the reliability of our advertisers. This is why our papers carry so 
ced, andtheir trade increased, through the advertising columns of our five farm papers. 




















Facts Mout the New Farmer’ booklets. They're worth reading. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
lis, Ming 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
FEATURE OF A. A. C. A. 
CONVENTION 


PROGRAMME NOW PRACTICALLY COM- 
PLETED SHOWS WHO WILL READ 
CHIEF PAPERS AND LEAD THE DIS- 
CUSSIONS WHICH ARE EXPECTED 
TO DEVELOP GREAT INTEREST 





The chief interest of the Bos- 
ton convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America un- 
doubtedly centers in the Depart- 
mental Sessions, which are sched- 
uled for the mornings of two 
days, Wednesday, August 2, and 
Friday, August 4. The programme 
for these sessions, practically com- 
pleted, is as follows: 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAN- 

AGERS. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Detroit, Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

9:45 a.m, Should investigations of 
circulation be made by organiza- 
tions of advertisers through paid 
auditors at the expense of the ad- 
vertiser? 

Or, should the circulation state- 
ments be obtained through a certi- 
fied public accountant, acting on 
the initiative and at the expense of 
the publishers, and required to give 
his findings on a certain stipulated 
form, to be devised by the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs, or this di- 
vision, covering the kind of in- 
formation the advertiser should 
have? 

Or, should we expect the adver- 
tising agencies to do this work? 

If this work is to be undertaker, 
do you think the advertisers of this 
country should, by co-operation, 
insist that a publication submit to 
such an investigation of its circu 
lation as will be sure to place the 
exact truth about the copies printed, 
its sphere of influence, etc., as a 
necessary preliminary to getting 
an advertising rating? 

General Discussion. 
1—The unsatisfactory methods now 

in force in determining circula 

tion and influence. : 

2—What does the advertiser want 
to know about circulation and 
influence? 

8—How can he get it? 

4—What shall this Conference do 
to get the information to which 
every advertiser is entitled? 

11:45 am. Appointment of Committee 
to report a resolution expressing 
the views of the Conference at Fri- 
day morning session. 

Friday, August 4. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

Presentation of resolutions of 
committee appointed on Wednes 
day. 


9:45 a.m. Round-Table discussion of 
committee’s resolutions. 
12:00 m. Adjournment. 


SPECIALTY ADVERTISING. 
L. E. Pratt, of New York, Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

9:45 a.m. “When Space and When 
Specialties,” Dr. . S. Bunting, 
Chicago, publisher, Novelty News. 

Discussion. 

10:30 am. “Premium Advertising,” 
John Hall Jones, New York, Sperry 
& Hutchinson Company. 

Discussion. 

11:15 am. ‘‘The Publicity Value of 
the Calendar,’’ Marquis Regan, 
New York, formerly advertising 
manager, Yawman & Erbe Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

Friday, — 4. 

9:30 a.m, O enin 

9:45 a.m, rade- ilorke and Unfair 
Competition from a  Lawyer’s 
Point of View,” Clowry Chapman, 
New York. 

Discussion. 

10:30 am. “The Place of the Novelty 
in Advertising’; speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Discussion. 

11:15 am. “Am I My pores Keep- 
er? The Responsibility of the Spe- 
cialty Salesman to the Advertiser,”’ 
L. H. Bulkley, Y ee Art 
Works, Colum ibus, 

Discussion. 


PRINTING, ENGRAVING AND 
BUSINESS LITERATURE. 
F. E. Johnston, Dallas, Tex., Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 


9:30 am. Opening. 

9:45 am. “Printing as Related to 
the Creation of Laverteion.” 

Fifteen-minute lecture on “Theory,” 
Mr. MacMartin, president of Mac- 
Martin Advertising Company, Min- 
neapolis. 

Fifteen-minute lecture on ‘‘Practice,” 
Thomas M. Basham, secretary of 
Advertisers’ Club of Louisville, 
Louisville, 

General discussion of Dummy, Cony 
Typography, Color Values and E 
fects, led by W. G. Hastings, of 
the Johnson-Dallas Advertising 
Agency, | Atlanta, Ga. 

10:45 am. “Engraving as Related to 
the Creation of Advertising.” 

Fifteen-minute lecture on “Theory,” 
Louis H. Flader, director publicity, 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago. 

Fifteen minutes discussi on, 

Fifteen-minute lecture on “Practice,” 
L. Hicks, manager booklet de- 
partment, Massengale Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ten minutes discussion. 

General discussion on Sales Idea, 

od Copy, Color Effects, Strong- 

est Illustrations, Highlight Repro- 
ductions, Photogravures. 
Friday, August 4. 


9:30 a.m. Opening. 
9:45 a.m. Business Literature. 
Twenty-minute lecture, “‘Purpose,” FE. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 


That magazine pays the advertiser best which is 
fresh and growing. A magazine of progress is 
energetically looking out for every thing that will 
be of interest or of usefulness to its readers, it is 
increasing its circle of subscribers constantly, and 
is doing all in its power to make itself more valuable 
to its subscribers and more profitable to its adver- 
tisers. Such is the new magazine of progress, 


The National Poultry Magazine 


It is the growing publication of the poultry field. 
Edited by well-known and experienced poultry- 
men, filled with good solid facts and information 
about poultry raising, attractive and interesting in- 
side and out. Its circulation comprises the former 
circulations of the Poultry Monthly, Syracuse, N. Y., 
the New England Poultry Journal, Hartford, Conn.. 
and the Poultry Digest, New York City, which were 
merged with the June issue into the “National,” 
and the many new subscribers whose names have 
already been added to its list. It is already in the 
front ranks of Poultry Papers and its progress is 


Present 
Circulation 


25,000 


and it’s growing 
f 


ki, Poultry Advertisers should 
| a etexev Abate | take notice of this new 
| proposition. Write us 
” = for rate card and 
Facts. As rates are to 
| be advanced Sept. Ist, 
|| I911, you should write 
at once, so as to be in 
time for placing your 
reservation. 
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St. Elmo Lewis, advertising man- 
ager, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit. 

Fifteen-minute lecture, “Custom,” 
W. T. Frisbie, advertising manager, 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fifteen-minute lecture, | “Abuse,” 
G Lippmann, special writer, 
York City, N. Y. 

Ten-minute lecture, “The Appealing 
Communication,” W. V. Crawford, 
advertising manager, Sanger Bros., 
Waco, Tex. 

General discussion on System, Follow- 
up, The Acknowledgment, Mailing 
Lists, etc., led by K. L. Murray, 
advertising manager, Beatrice 
Creamery Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

TECHNICAL, TRADE AND CLASS 

PUBLICATIONS. 
H. G. Lord, Boston, Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 am. Opening. 

9:45 am. ‘‘Advertising Trade Paper 
Advertising: Methods that Might 
Be Employed and Plans that Have 
Been En, loyed.” Subject intro- 
duced by Leroy Fairman, editor of 
Advertising &_ Selling. Other 
speakers expected to participate are 
Ek. R. Shaw, president of the Chi- 
cago Trade Press Association, and 
J. Newton Hind, of Grand Rapids. 

10:20 am, “Some Problems of the 
Trade Paper Advertising Manager’’: 
Should advertisers be charged with 
extras, such as special drawings, 
photographs, special cuts? 

How much more is cover space 
worth than ordinary white pages? 
What per cent higher rates than ordi- 
nary white pages should be charged 
for colored inserts or colored print- 
ing over the actual increased cost 

of same? 

Where should the line be drawn in 
supervising advertising copy. When 
is copy objectionable? 

What about comments on competitors 
and notices of infringement and 
suits and warnings? 

Should solid reverse plates (white let- 
tering on black background) be per- 
mitted, and if so should additional 
charge bé made? 

The classified index. Should it be 
considered from the standpoint of 
the subscriber or the advertiser? 
Introduced by J. Clyde Oswald, 
editor and publisher of the Amer- 
ican Printer. 

11:00 am. “Advertising Terms and 
Contracts and How Enforced”: 
Would a uniform standard advertis- 
ing contract for trade papers be 

desirable? 

Introduced by W. H. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the David Williams Com- 
pany, New York. 

11:30 am. ‘“‘The Maximum Buying 
Power for Advertisers from Trade 
Paper Readers”: 

Getting the trade paper into the 
minds of its readers who should be 
interested in its advertising. 

How can it be so thoroughly done as 
to get for advertisers the maximum 
buying power possessed by readers? 

Introduced by O. F. Byxbee, publisher 
of the Inland Storekeeper, Chicago. 


Friday, August 4. 
9:30 am. Opening. 


9:45 a.m. “Some Problems of tlic 


Trade Paper Advertisers,” F. k. 
Davis, advertising department, Ge:.- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 


Discussed by the advertising mai 
agers of several large trade paper 
advertisers. 

10:30 am, “Co-operative Advertising 
Plans for Papers in the Same 
Class.” Dr. E. Edwin Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Associated Medical Pa- 
pers and editor of American Medi. 
cine, will speak for the medical 
ee and it is expected that 

J. H. Ukers, of the Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, will speak for the 
grocers’ press, and allace Rich- 
ardson, of New York, for the farm 
journals, 

11:20 a.m. “Directory Advertising.” 
This subject is in charge of the As- 
sociation of American Directory 
Publishers, and the discussion will 
be led by W. O. Foote, of Atlanta, 
Ga., who will read a paper. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


T. W. LeQuatte, Des Moines, Ia., 
Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

9:45 am. “A Square Deal as Between 
the Manufacturer, the Dealer, the 
Mail-Order Man and the Con- 
summer,” F. J. Merriam, editor 
Southern Ruralist. 

Discussion. 

10:45 am. “The Best Methods of Get- 
ting the Co-operation of the Dealer 
in Farm Paper Campaigns,” S. R. 
McKelvey, of the Nebraska Farmer, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Discussion. 

11:30 a.m. ‘‘What Farmers Say, Based 
on Recent Statistics,’ P. V. Collins, 
Northwestern Agriculturist. 

Discussion. 
Friday, August 4. 

9:30 a.m, Opening. 

9:45 am. ‘Advertising from the 
Dealer’s Standpoint,’’ G. B. Sharp, 
advertising manager, De _ Laval 
Separator Company. 

Discussion. 

10:45 am. “The Effect of Advertising 
Upon the Farmer Himself,’’ Walter 
D. Ross, Ross Brothers, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Discussion. 

11:30 am. “The Importance of the 
Farmer _to the Agricultural Adver- 
tiser,”’ Dr. C. Wm. Burkett, editor, 
American Agriculturist. 

Discussion. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


Lafayette Young, Des Moines, Ia 
Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

10:00 a.m. “‘Advertising as the Editor 
Sees It,” Will Irwin, Collier’s 
Weekly. 

Discussion 

11:00 am. “Clean Advertising,” Wil- 

liam C. Freeman, Mail, New York. 
Discussion, 
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Big Business in Sight 





The June Government crop 
report estimated the spring 
wheat crop of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas at 


272,000,000 Bushels 


All other crops are equally 
promising. 


To get your share of the busi- 
ness this will create, you must 
advertise in 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“THE PAPER OF SERVICE” 
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Friday, August 4. 
9:30 a.m. 9 ening. 
10:00 a.m. ow to Improve Newspa- 
r Advertising,” Charles H. 
Grasty, publisher of The Sun, Bal- 
timore. 
Discussion. 

11:00 a.m. “Newspaper Advertising,” 
Louis Wiley, manager, The Times, 
New York. 

11:30 a.m. ‘‘Newspapers_ vs. Maga- 
zines,” Thos. Dockrell, advertis- 
ing counselor, New York. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 

E. C. Donnelly, Boston, Chairman. 

Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

9:45 am. “Bill Posting,” E. Allen 
Frost, attorney for The Associated 
Billposters of the United States 
and Canada. 

10:45 a.m. Discussion. 

11:15 a.m. “Poster Printing,” Albert 
DeMortluzin, manager of The 
Un‘icd States Lithograph Company, 
Cire'nnati, O. 

11:30 a.m. “Poster Printing,” H. S. 
Morgan, manager poster depart- 
ment, The Forbes Lithograph Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Friday, August 4. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

9:45 am. “Bulletin Sign Advertis- 
ing,” O., PE Gude, New York. 

10:15 “- “Street Car Advertising,” 

! McBee, vice-president, Street 

Railway Advertising Company, New 


10:45 a.m. Discussion. 

11:15 2.m. “Electric Advertising 
Signs,” L. D. Gibbs, advertising 
marager of The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, Boston. 

PERIODICALS. 
David G. Evans, New York, Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 am. Opening. 

9:45 am. “The National Advertiser 
and His Responsibility for the Sins 
of Advertising.” 

Genera! discussion — three-minute 
speeches. 

10:30 a.m. “Financial Advertis'ng in 
the Magazines,” . Robbins, 
advertising manager, "N. W. Halsey 
& Ce., New York; and Herbert 
Houston, vice-president. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 

Fifteen-minute discussion. 

Friday, August 4. 

9:30 a.m. Onening. 

9:45 am. “The Publisher and His 
Re sponsibility for the Sins of Ad 
vertising.’ 

General 
speeches. 

10:30 a.m. “Improving the Position of 
the National Advertiser with the 
Consymer and the Trade,” George 
C. Hobbs, advertising manager, 
United States Tire Comp2ny; and 
Charles M. Wessels, advertising 
counsé], 

RETAIL ADVERTISING. 
F. W. Tully, Boston, Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 
9:30 a.m. Opening. 


discussion — three-minute 


rs 


:45 am. “The Principles of Mer- 
—— Retail Advertising,’ 
A. Christian, Gimbel Bros., 
Phitadetph ia, Pa. 
10:30 a.m iscussion. 
10:55 a.m. Adjournment. 


Second Session. 


11:00 am. ‘Publicity Fundamentals 
Opening a New Store or a Nx 
Department,” George Hough Perry. 
New York City. 

11:35 a.m. Discussion. 

12:00 m. Adjournment. 

Friday, August 4. 
730 a.m. Opening. 
:45 am. “Creative Imagination Ap- 
ag to Retail Advertising,” Joseph 
- Appel, John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia. 
10:20 a:m. Discussion, 
10:55 am. Adjournment. 
Second Session. 

11:00 am. “The New Thought in R« 
tail Organization—The Advertising 
Manager the Sole Manager,” 
ward Brett, The Wm. Hengerer 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

11:20 am. Discussion. 
vention. 

11:30 am. Organization for next Con- 

12:00 m. Final adjournment. 


MUNICIPAL AND STATE 
PUBLICITY. 
Thomas F. Anderson, Boston, Chairman. 
Wednesday, August 2. 

9:30 a.m. Opening. 

9:45 am. Experience Meeting. _ 
Address by A. W. McKeand, Sec- 

retary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Address by Ernest L. Waitt, Indus- 
trial Secretary, Board of Trade 
and Merchants’ Association, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

General Discussion. 

Friday, August 4. 

9:30 am. Opening. 

9:45 a.m. Address by George S. Len- 
hart, secretary and director. The 
Atlantic City Publicity Bureau. 
Address by Granville M. Hunt, 
Chairman, Conventions Committee, 
Washington, dD CG 
Discussion. 


oo 


te 


PACKING BOXES AS MEDIUMS 





In seeking ways and means to reduce 
th’s packing-box expense, it is not sur- 
prising that many manufacturers have 
turned to their packing box as another 
avenue of publicity for their product 

Packing boxes are virtually traveling 
billboards, and the free space on the 
ends and sides offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for profitable advertising. 

By thus using packing boxes both to 
adz rertise and pack goods, the manufac - 
turer is enabled to cut down his pack- 
ing-box expense, because with selling- 
talk about the particular product print- 
ed on the box, the box at once becomes 
not only a receptacle for holding goods, 
but an advertising medium as well; s 
a portion of the expense should b 
charged to the pages pe department. 
—N. V. Sacks, in “Modern Delivery.” 
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The Show People 


Must be considered 
sooner or later by the 


Good Advertisers 


Why Not Try Now? 


100,000 theatrical people 
may be reached through 





ARIETY 


Publication Office 
1536 Broadway, New York City 
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“HOME LIFE” GETS THURNAU, 
TOO 


William H. Black, whose appo:nt- 
ment as :dvertising director of Home 
Life was told in Printers’ Ink last 
week, announces the appointment of 
Fr. W. Thurnau as Western manager. 
Mr. Thurnau is one of the best known 
magazine men in the West and resigned 
his position of Western manager of 
Hampton's to accept his present posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Black’s decision to ally himself 
with Home Life is due to his apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities in the small 
town field. Home Life has been serv- 
ing this field for years and now has 
a circulation there of upwards of 900,- 
000 copies per month. In Mr. Black’s 
opinion, it is a field which has needs to 
supply and money to satisfy them, and 
which will continue indefinitely in this 
condition. Moreover, it is a field not 
overcrowded with publications. Home 
Life has always occupied the field. The 
People’s Home Journal entered it some 
time ago and within a year or two the 
Woman's World followed its example. 

The ability of such magazines to 
create a consumer demand is unques- 
tionable. 

This consumer demand, as Mr. Black 
says, has a tremendous influence on 
the small town dealer because he comes 
in personal contact with his customers, 
most of whom do their own buying. 
He knows that his success in business 
depends upon his ability to please them 
and he is quick to give them what they 
ask for. The result is heavy orders. 

The entrance of a man like Mr. 
Black into the small town field will be 
welcomed by the national advertisers 
who profited by his advice and co-op- 
eration when he was advertising man- 
ager of the Butterick publications. _ It 
js not too much to say that he had a 
great deal to do with establishing the 
magazines on a firm foundation. His ex- 
perience there will be supplemented by 
the opportunity he has found in the small 
town field and the announcement of 
his entering the field will no doubt 
interest many advertisers that way who 
have previously been carefully weighing 
the arguments for it. 


ee 


“ADVERTISING NOT A _ NECES- 
SITY?” 


Under a decision handed down _ by 
the supreme court at Madison, Wis., 
contracts for advertising in Sunday 
newspapers in that state are invalid. 
The case was that of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel vs. the Milwaukee Vehicle 
Company to recover on a Sunday ad- 
vertising contract. The court held that 
the contract was void because ‘“ad- 
vertising is not a work of charity or 
necessity.” 

————_—_+0+—___—_ 


New York’s new exposition building 
constructed for the purpose of housing 
trade shows, was first occupied May 19, 
by the New York Architecture and 
Building Show. It is called the New 
Grand Central Palace. 
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“LONE STARS” FOR BOSTON 


The Texas Advertising clubs have 
engaged quarters in the Hotel Lenox, 
Boston, next to the headquarters of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, and will mark their presence 
by a seven-foot electric star, so placed 
as to be visi ible. on the street day and 
night. Texas “Lone Star’ flags will 
be placed in every hotel lobby and 
every Texas delegate will wear a min- 
iature flag, if one 18 by 24 inches can 
be called miniature. 

These delegates will go to Boston 
from the Dallas Advertising League: 

Delegates: Col. Frank P. Holland, 
general ce Fred E. Johnston, 
president; Richard Houghton, secre 
tary-treasurer; Dr. F. A. Wynne, M. 
E. Martin, Lawrence Mi iller, John W. 
Philp, Herman Philipson, A. G. Craney, 
Ike L. Lorch, Gus W. Thomasson. 

Alternates: P. L. Wills, A. I. Stein, 
Robert R. Souders, O. S. Bruck, Thom 
as H. Ponder, W. W. Hale, H. A. 
Olmstead, A. T. Wilson, I. L. Allen, 
H. W. Brouse, J. G. Bennett. 

Substitutes: W. C. Barrickman, to 
be secretary of Dallas headquirters; 
Harry Mummert, assistant secretary; 
Albert Toole, W. H. Williams, C. E. 
Hudson, Ben Lewis; W. D. Knight, 
now at Boston; H. J. Pettengill, Fred 
B. Weinars, T. J. Underwood, Henry 
Seeligson, C. M. Wheeler, S. M. Eng 
lish. 


en 
N. A. A. N. M. DELEGATES NAMED 





Orva G. Williams, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, has been 
chosen chairman of the delegation ap- 
pointed by the National Association of 
Advertis'ng Novelty Manufacturers to 
attend the coming maces in Boston: 

Associate ones: H. S. Bunt 
ing, The Novelty News, yk H. B. 
Hardenburg, H. B. Hardenburg & Co., 
New York; F. A. Gei ger, Geiger Bros., 
Newark, WS J.;. W. I. Morang, Bay 
State Calendar Company, Boston. 

Alternates: B. S. Whitehead, W hite- 
head & Hoag Company, Newark, ‘ 
H. D. Beach, The H. D. Beach Com: 
pany, Coshocton, O.;, H. H. Bigelow, 
Brown & Bigelow, a Paul, Mirn. 
H. W. Longfellow, alker- pie fehl 
Company, Boston. 


“PRESENCE _ IN 
DOUBT 


PRESIDENT’S 





President Taft may find it impossible 
to leave Washi ngton August 2 for —_ 
ton to be a guest of the Associated - 
vertising Clubs of America, ronal ng 
to the opinion he expressed last week 
to Senator Lodge and. M. P. Evans, of 
Boston. His_ presence will probably be 
required at Washington in attendance 
on Congress. 


en Sere 
DAILY CLUB’S REPRESENTATIVE 


The Daily Newspaper Club, New 
York, will be represented at the Boston 
Convention of the A. A. C. A. by 
Thomas FE. Dockrell. Mr. Dockrell will 
be one of the speakers before the News- 
paper Division. 
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Ask Your Agent 
For An Estimate on These 
Maritime Dailies 


See how little it will cost you to reach the million and more 
prosperous homes of Eastern Canada. Learn how thoroughly 
this field is covered by these few wide-awake newspapers. You 
can’t even scratch the surface of this market through any other 
mediums. And you can reach all parts of three Provinces 
through these dailies for less than 10 cents a line. Write any 
of the following for more information: 





Mr. Advertiser 
To successfully cover the Eastern Provinces. 


To get your message to veg ane. es homes. 
To keep pace with Eastern developments. 


USE 


sen a THE GLEANER pre rng csi 
FREDERICTON, N. B. 


It draws its business from two hundred thousand people. The Gleaner 
is in a field by itself. 
Write us, we'll give you any information you require. 


In St. John, N.B., “ae Scotia 


THE DAILY has a population of half a mil- 


TELEGRAPH lion prosperous, intelligent 


people—thirty towns and _ two 
cities. Over 10,000 tourists from 





is the recognized result-producer | [J, S, come through one port 
| ~having a larger circulation, alone. More than one-fourth of 
| both quantity and quality, than its homes reached regularly by 
| any other two morning papers the 


published in New Brunswick. 


“At every breakfast table in the HA LIFAX HERALD 


province” the Telegraph will 
explain your goods to and MAIL 
Over i ,000 Daily Subscribers 


say 50,000 people) Cover the province every day. 


Pre-eminent in a city whose 


Let us tell you more about our- people own $25,000,000 bank 
selves and this part of the coun- | stock in Canada. The HERALD 
try. Any assistance we can | and MAIL are in “a field by 
| render in getting your goods | themselves’—a_ field bie 
| placed will be given for the | should cultivate. And 
asking. | cover that field THOROUGHLY 


Rate card mailed on request. 
TELEGRAPH PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


Sworn Circulation Dec., 1910 
Average 20,292 Daily 


| 
| Write for other important facts 
St, John, N. B. | 


Moncton, N. B., 


and rate card. 


SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA 


‘ sy: | One of the most prosperous comn uni- 

| is the “Hub of the Maritime ties in America and fast becoming the 

| Provinces” and the railway BIRMINGHAM and PITTSBURG of 
metropolis of Eastern Canada | Canada. 


On the main line of three trans- 
continental railways. 


The Sydney Daily POST 
The Daily TIMES 


with a sworn circulation of 6,787 daily, 
circulates among a large wage earning 


dominates the field and has the and free spendiny people. 

largest circulation of any paper | Rates on application to Publishers or 

in the territory. Advertising | to any recognized Agency in Canada or 
| rates from any good Agency. | the United states. 
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Packages of nearly everything sold in the 
grocery store have gradually replaced 
bulk goods. 





fo change the housewife from the bulk 
goods to the package required constant 
educational advertising. 


In this educational adver- 
tising a large and effective 
part has been played by 
The Butterick Trio. 
The point is—do these 
Butterick Trio readers 
know all about your goods 
and their desirability ‘ 


The 


Butterick Trio 
Advertising Manager me 


Butterick Building, New York * 


F. H. RALSTEN, Western Adv. Manager 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


A SECRET INDICTMENT RE- 
TURNED AGAINST PUB- 
LISHER 


Several months ago Mr. Herbert My- 
rick, president of the Orange Judd 
Company, had a controversy with the 
Postal Department over the mailings of 
one of his publications recently ac- 
quired. 

At that time Mr. Myrick presented 
his side of the case to the Postal De- 
partment at a hearing and it was sup- 
posed, from the showing made, that he 
had won his case. 

Recently, however, a_ secret indict- 
ment has been returned by the Federal 
Grand Jury in Boston against Mr. My- 
rick. 

Mr. Myrick, at the present time, is 
in Europe, but undoubtedly on his re- 
turn he will be able to present his case 
so that the present difficulty will not 
affect the high standing which he has 
enjoyed in the publishing field for a 
quarter of a century. 

(a tO 


CHICAGO ADMEN ON OUTING 





About one hundred Chicago adver- 
tising' men, including a number_ of 
their ladies, were the guests on July 
19 of the, Grand Beach Park, an enter- 
prise owned by Messrs. Perkins and 
Elv of the Charles H. Fuller Company. 

Nearly one-half played golf on the 
mew nine-hole course. B. Butler, 
of the Prairie Farm, had the low score 
of 44, and the following three specials 
tied for second place with a score of 
46: Gilbert Hodges, of the Munsey 
publications, Wallace Patterson, of the 
Christian Herald, and J. W. Judson, of 
Harper's. 

A swimming party during the after- 
noon and a chicken dinner in the even- 
ing were greatly enjoyed by all. The 
trip was made on a special train fur- 
nished by Messrs. Perkins and Ely. 

———_~+0+—_ __ 


H. C. DANIELS JOINS “SMART 
SET” 


H. C. Daniels, who formerly repre- 
sented Hampton’s Magazine in New 
England, has been appointed as New 
England and New York State repre- 
sentative of The Smart Set. Mr. Dan- 
iels succeeds A. F. Schenkelberger in 
New England. and in addition takes on 
the New York State territory. 


oS 
W. McK. WHITE JOINS UNITED 
STATES MOTOR COMPANY 


W. McK. White has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Premier Motor 
Manufacturing Company, of Indianap- 
olis, to become associated with Alfred 
Reeves and Montgomery Hallowell in 
the advertising department of the 
United States Motor Company. 

—_+ o->____ 





OPEN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


R. W. Segar and L. E. Shumway 
have opened a_ general advertising 


agency in Rockford, IIl., with offices in 
the Cutting Block, State and Second 
streets. 
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: ght Thousand Times 
d | 
+. 
r During last year, news-wise editors on 
t- a ° ° 4 
. 557 different newspapers clipped from 
" the columns of The Christian Herald 
4 and republished in their own papers eight 
s thousand separate items. They knew 
a . . ° 

these articles would interest their readers. 
f This shows the popular appeal of the 


° . . r e 
4 editorial matter in The Christian Herald. 


Yet even this total of 313,643 lines of 
quoted matter constitutes but a small frac- 


aortas a 
SR ic it ROTTER NAR i 3 ABTER 


of tion of the interesting reading it regularly 

: contains. 

of 

.. The whole editorial policy of The Christian 

9 Herald is to satisfy the desire of these 
clear-minded progressive people who want 

T to keep informed concerning significant 


events throughout the world. 


e 

vd To continue to grip the interest of such 
a. people, The Christian Herald has a cor- 
Z respondent in every civilized country in the 
world, men and women whose articles are i 








D accepted as authoritative. 
4. 
P Is it any wonder its editorial mat- 
n ter attracts the worth-while 
element in every 
community? 
: 
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LONDON SENDS NINETEEN 
ADVERTISING MEN TO 
BOSTON 
REPRESENTATIVES OF LEADING COM- 

MERCIAL HOUSES, NEWSPAPERS, 

PERIODICALS AND AGENCIES IN 

DELEGATION FROM BRITISH ISLES— 

LOOK FOR IDEAS HERE AND MAY 

TELL OF OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 

In the delegation from London 
to the Boston convention, August 
1 to 4, nearly every advertising 
interest in Great Britain will be 
represented. The delegates have 
been chosen from the incorporated 
Society of Advertising Agents, the 
Association of Advertising Man- 
agers, the Society of Advertise- 
ment Consultants, the London 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, the Southern Newspaper 
Owners, the Irish Newspaper So- 
ciety, the Northern Newspaper 
Owners, the United Billposters’ 
Association and from the various 
advertising clubs in London. 

The substantial character of the 

London delegation may be seen at 
a glance. The list follows: 

A. E. Owen, advertising man- 
ager of “Turog Bread,” a product 
of Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., of Car- 
diff, South Wales, one of the 
largest and most important firms 
of millers in Great Britain. 

F. R. Kennington, advertising 
manager for the North of Eng- 
land of the London Daily News, 
one of the great newspapers 
chiefly owned by Cadbury Bros., 
cocoa and chocolate manufactur- 
crs. 

A. W. Gamage, principal pro- 
prietor of a very large department 
store chiefly devoted to sporting 
and fancy goods. 

: Akerman, representative 
of the Advertising World, one of 
the most progressive advertising 
trade journals in London. 

G. Spooner, director of 
W illing & Co., one of the largest 
firms of billposters. 

A. W. Rider, manager of the 
London Daily Express, the sec- 
ond half-penny daily morning 
newspaper started in England. 
The paper is principally owned by 
C. Arthur Pearson. 


Louis Kaufman, advertising 
manager of Jruth, a weekly pa- 
per, tne policy oi which is gen- 
eral cr.ticism and the exposure 
of shams. 

Reginald Harris, coanectéd with 
the London Daily Standard and 
interested in advertising and 
newspapers in many ways. 

Lionel D. Falk, represeating 
Keyner & Co., general advertising 
agents, who specialize in the plac- 
ing of England and Coloniat ad- 
vertising. Mr. Falk is particular 
ly interested in the Colonial work 

J. A. W. Mudie, the Londo: 
advertising representative of th 
Dundee Courier, one of the mos 
important newspapers in Scotland 

Hopton Hadley, a prominent 
member of the Society of Adver 
tising Consultants. Members oi 
this society perform ail the func- 
tions of a _ service advert.sing 
agent except that of placing busi 
ness with the newspapers. They 
put up schemes and generally ad 
vise advertisers on the basis of : 
fee agreed upon beforehand, 

J. Strong, managing director oj 
C. Mitchell & Co. one of the 
oldest firms of advertising agents 
in Great Britain. It was through 
this firm that “Warner’s Sate 
Cure” and many of the old-time 
American patent medicines wer: 
exploited in Great Britain. 

C. E. Stembridge, general man- 
ager of the head office of the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, one oi 
the most important daily newspa- 
pers outside of London. 

H. Burt, representing the Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Ltd., the or- 
ganization that includes the Daily 
Mail and other interests of Lord 
Northcliffe. who, by the way, 
much regretted his inability to at 
tend the convention. 

F. W. Boyer, director of Ful- 
ford, Ltd., Leeds. This firm is the 
owner and exploiter of a numbe: 
of patent medicines which have 
had an enormous sale. The orig 
inal Fulford of this firm was a 
nephew of Senator Fulford, oi 
“Williams’ Pink Pills’ fame 
Mrs. Boyer will accompany Mr 
Boyer. 

H. Powell Rees, chairman and 
managing director of the H. Pow- 
ell Rees, Ltd., service advertising 
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and commercial agents. In his ca- 
pacity as honorary secretary of 
the Sphinx Club, Mr. Rees has 
been the chief organizer of the 
London delegation. 

In addition to the gentlemen 
named above, the visitors will in- 
clude three gentlemen who have 
not been officially delegated by 
any organization, but who are 
coming because of special interest 
in the convention. These gentle- 
men are: F, E. Coe, general ad- 
vertising agent; J. Proctor Hum- 
phries, representing Spottiswoode, 
Dixon & Hunting, service adver- 
tising agents, of wh‘ch firm he is 
managing director, and W. A. 
Mountstephens, British represen- 
tative of Hugh MacLean, publish- 
ers, of Montreal and Toronto. 

Major P. F. O’Keefe, chairman 
of the reception committee of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
and other members of his com- 
mittee, will meet the visitors on 
the pier when they land in New 
York and will bring them direct 
to Boston as guests of honor of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
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of America throughout the con- 
vention. 

The Londoners expect to obtain 
a great many valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of business 
in Great Britain and it is not at 
all unlikely that they will show a 
number of American manufactur- 
ers how to get an increased out- 
put by advertising to the people 
of the British Isles. 

+04 


HELPING THE DEALER 


We consider the dealer as much a 
part of our selling organization as our 
salesmen, We believe that by helping 
the dealer to turn over his stock of 
Munsingwear more rapidly than might 
be done by his unaided efforts, we are 
selling more goods just as truly as if 
our salesman actually sold a bill of 
goods. We try to assist through co- 
operative advertising. If we can also 
get the dealer’s full co-operation along 
this line, it means more sales for both 
of us. Most of our merchonts recog- 
nize this, and the results justify the 
expense many times over.—Northwest- 
ern Knitting Works. 

es oe 





The New England office of the House- 
w fe is now located at 201 Devonshire 
street, Boston. Mr. H. E. Porter is 
in charge. 

















Physicians are not necessarily better informed upon general 
topics than any other equally educated class, yet their 
advice is notoriously more sought for—The relation of 
patient and physician naturally begets on the part of the 
former a profound respect for the opinions of the latter, 
and this fact, illogical though it may seem, can be utilized | 
by the thoughtful advertiser. | 


MEDICAL RECORD 


A Weekly Journal of Medicine and Surgery 


| 
(Established in 1866) | 


The 


is read by all of the best physicians in America; the men 
whose patients have the means to purchase good things— 
‘*Constant dropping wears away the stone’’; unconscious 
familiarity, bred of repeated observation, will suddenly 
become conscious recollection when occasion demands the 
knowledge. 


AMERICA’S LEADING INDEPENDENT MEDICAL JOURNAL 
For sample copies and rates, address the publishers, 
WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 
51 Fifth Avenue New York 
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TRY OUT YOUR PLAN 


of Advertising and Selling in 


NEW ENGLAND 


These six New England States are by all odds the 
best place to make your tests. 


There are more than 6,000,000 people here with 
the greatest per capita savings in the country. 


They are quick and responsive in buying adver- 
tised goods of merit. 


The dealers know the value of the 
LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


and will quickly stock with the goods when proof 
of advertising order is presented to them. 


Cost of reaching the dealers is less than in other 
sections as the cities and towns are close together. 


The local daily newspapers have the confidence 
of the reader to a degree possessed by no other 
publication. 


TEN REPRESENTATIVE LOCAL DAILIES 


Waterbury, Ct., Republican New Haven, Ct., Register 
Meriden, Ct., Record Portland, Me., Express 
Worcester, Mass.,Gazette Burlington,Vt., Free Press 
Spring field, Mass., Union Lynn, Mass., Item 


New Bedford *ureen et’? Salem, Mass., News 








he 
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DOES HE MEAN IT SERIOUSLY? 





A proposal to make every advertising 
manager in the country and the direct- 
ing head of every advertising agency 
jualify for further practice of his pro- 
fession by written examination under 
a committee to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor is 
contained in a set of resolutions sub- 
mitted to the Des Moines Admen’s 
Club and by it referred to a special 
committee for decision as to whether 
it should be recommended for action 
to the A. A. C. A. convention. 

The author of the idea and the reso- 
lution is V. Hayden, chief of the 
literary department of the Lessing-Wil- 
liams Company, Des Moines, who is 
made chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Hayden proposes that the “study 
of economics, tariff law, copyright and 
trade-mark law, exporting conditions, 
advertising media, copy, distribution, 
selling methods and other topics” shall 
be made obligatory to those who in- 
tend to practice advertising, that they 
shall qualify as stated and that after 
the lapse of a year from the passage 
of the law no one shall be allowed to 
practice who has not passed such an 
examination, except such —— 
managers as are financially intereste 
to a sum equal to the annual appro- 
priation or who are merely assistants 
to the real heads either of the depart- 
ments or the agency. 

For those who pass, Mr. Hayden pro- 
poses the degree of commercial coun- 
selor. 

If the convention thinks favorably of 
the idea, it is proposed to submit it to 
the individual clubs and if two-thirds 
of these concur in recommending it to 
bring about its introduction into Con- 
gress and agitate for its passage. 


Be 
ARGUMENT VS. SUGGESTION 





Argumentation is the only effective 
method of inducing men to perform 
important, new and unfamiliar acts. 
I would spend a nickel] upon the merest 
suggestion that I should do so. 
would not spend a thousand dollars 
upon suggestion, but only as the re- 
sult of deliberation following the pres- 
entation of arguments. 

In inducing people to spend money 
arguments are essential if the amount 
of the purchase is any appreciable pro- 
portion of their total capital. 

In inducing people to purchase the 
power of suggestion decreases directly 
with the increase of the proportion of 
the cost of the article to their total 
wealth, 

The working of suggestion is, then, 
not dependent directly upon the size 
of the purchase, but upon the propor- 
tion of the cost to the total wealth. 

It may mean as much for me to 
purchase a current magazine as for a 
capitalist to purchase a block of new 
stock. In such an instance suggestion 
might be equally effective in inducing 
me to purchase the magazine and the 
capitalist to purchase the stock.—Walter 
Dill, Scott, in “Influencing Men in 
Business.” 








Concentration 
of Circulation 
Moves 
Merchandise! 


In Worcester, Mass., the largest 
city in the state, outside of Bos- 
ton, the EVENING GAZETTE has 90% 
of its circulation. Nearly every 
copy tells on Worcester trade. 

The GAZETTE gives RESULTS. 
That is why it carries the most 
display advertising of any Wor- 
cester daily! 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Gazette 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 











Inquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 


| 
| 
| 
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THE REASONS 
WHICH MAKE 
IT THE FARM- 
ERS VOICE 





There is more to The Farmers 
Voice than being just an ordi- 
nary farm paper. It is all that 
its name implies. The aim and 
the achievement of its publish- 
ers have always been to be the 
spokesman of the farmer to the 
farmers. Its strong editorial 
staff of experienced, well-known 
agricultural writers, who have 
been and are practical, every- 
day farmers, is assisted by an 
advisory board of 177 success- 
ful farmers located throughout 
its field. They give its pages 
an authority not hela by any 
other farm paper and an influ- 
ence with its readers that causes 
them to look to it for leader- 
ship to “Better Farming.” It 
is The Farmers Voice telling 
other farmers how to make 
farming easier, more sure in 
its results, and more profitable. 

Such a paper reaching the 
best farmers throughout Illino’s 
and adiacent territory is the 
advertisers’ opportunity. Its 
readers are awake to every 
proposition that is to their ad- 
vantage and have the money to 
put into it. Is there a reason 
why a good farmer should buy 
what you have to sell? If so, 
tell them the reason in the place 
where most of them will see it. 

Full information about THE 
Farmers Voice will be sent to 
prospective advertisers who will 
ask for it. Address 


The Farmers Pub. Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
H. C. Matey, President. 











WHY ADVERTISED GOODS 
PAY THE DEALER 


MANUFACTURERS MUST PLAN FOR 
REPEAT ORDERS OR THEY COULD 
NOT AFFORD TO ADVERTISE—UN- 
LESS SUBSEQUENT SALES CAME 
MORE EASILY IT WOULD NOT PAY 
THEM,’ AND THE DEALER SHARES 
THIS—MARGIN OF PROFIT ON UN- 
ADVERTISED GOODS MAY SOME- 
TIMES BE GREATER, BUT IT ISN'T 
BUILDING BUSINESS FOR THE 
DEALER 


By C. A. Eddy, 
Advertising Manager, Detroit Stove 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 

One of the questions which 
many manufacturers of unadver- 
tised lines of goods instruct their 
salesmen to ask retail dealers is, 
“Why do you handle advertised 
goods when they sell for higher 
prices than unadvertised goods? 
The cost of the advertising must 
be added to the cost of the goods, 
hence they must sell for higher 

prices.” 

Many dealers without giving 
the subject the attention it de- 
serves take for granted the sales- 
man’s statement that advertising 
means higher-priced goods. 

That the above is a fallacy has 
been proven times without num- 
ber. Every good business man 
knows the profits in business to- 
day come from the volume. To 
get this increased volume the 
manufacturer’s goods must be 
widely known. Advertising makes 
goods known. This causes a de- 
mand and gives volume, which 
means decreased manufacturing 
costs. ; 

The great advantage to the 
dealer in selling: advertised goods 
is that sales are made more easily, 
his store enjoys greater prestige 
and as advertised goods are high- 
class they attract high-class trade. 
Selling advertised goods means 
selling goods on which you take 
no chances of dissatisfied custom- 
ers. 

Manufacturers cannot afford to 
spend money advertising goods of 
uncertain quality. These goods 
may sell once, but generally that 
is all and the money spent on the 
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advertising campaign would then 
be practically wasted. No far- 
seeing manutacturer is going to 
take such chances as this. He 
knows in order to build up his 
business he must make goods of 
quality. He knows if his adver- 
tising is going to make good he 
must make good on the goods he 
advertises. 

So the merchant selling adver- 
tised goods makes more money 
than by selling unadvertised lines 
because he is assured a bigger 
and better business and better 
goods for the same money or the 
same quality for less money than 
if there were no such thing as 
advertising. The increased vol- 
ume of business as a result of ad- 
vertising eliminates the cost of 
advertising altogether and while 
the consumer pays no more for 
his purchase the dealer makes 
more money. 

A trip through some of the 
largest and most successful retail 
stores in the country shows that 
these stores handle and push ad- 
vertised lines. They do this, not 
for any sentimental reasons, but 
because they have found it pays 
them to do so. 

They find that by linking their 
local advertising with the national 
advertising which the manufac- 
turer does it gives their store an 
added reputation. This reputation 
could undoubtedly not be secured 
unless aided by selling advertised 
goods and the national advertis- 
ing of the manufacturer. The 
best and highest class goods are 
those that are advertised and 
every dealer who desires to in- 
crease his profits and build his 
business will make no mistake by 
handling and selling advertised 


lines. : 
i a 
AS IT CHEWSES 
Although there has been as yet no 
outspoken opposition to the new $9,- 
000,000 chewing gum trust, it is ex- 
pected that the combine will eventually 
set many jaws to wagging.—Browning’s 
Magazine. 


DOING 


a 


Publicity is one of the greatest eth- 
ical forces of business to-day. Dishon- 
est goods cannot stand advertising— 
dishonest methods cannot stand pub- 
licity.—“Hotpoint,” Pacific Electric 
Heating Company. 


} 
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The Largest 
Circulation 
—the Best 


Newspaper 


Of New Haven papers, the REc- 
ISTER at Two cents a copy has the 
largest circulation. 


So much greater results are ob- 
tained from space in the REGISTER 
that it carries 


More Display advertising 
More Classified advertising 
More Local advertising 
More Foreign advertising 


than any other New Haven Daily. 


New Haven 
(Conn.) 


Register 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








SO FAR, SO GOOD 


The first half of 1911 “looks 
good” to The Chicago Record- 
Herald, and reasonably so as to 
its esteemed competitors. Here 
are the figures of gains and 
losses in advertising of all the 
Chicago morning papers as com- 
pared with the first sx months 


of 1910 

Columns 
The Record Herald...Gain 1205 
The Tribune G 
The Examiner 
The Inter Ocean.. 

These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by 
the Washington Press, an inde- 
pendent audit company. 

In other words. The Record- 
Herald gained in six months 144 
columns more than the combined 
gain of two of its competitors, 
while the third morning paper 
lost 147 columns. What is more, 
advertising in The Record-Herald 
in June, 1911, exceeded the 
amount printed in the paper in 
any previous June in its history, 
and the gain, 261 columns, over 
June, 1910, was greater than in 
any other Chicago morning 
paper. 


Guseane _BEconD-3 -HERALD 
as 
710 Times Building, New York 
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ADVERTISING ADVERTISED 
BEST BY GOOD WORK 


EVERYTHING THAT CONTRIBUTES TO 
BETTER ADVERTISEMENTS AND BET- 
TER SERVICE HELPS THE CAUSE— 
FROM TALK TO LOUISVILLE ADVER- 
TISING CLUB 


By H. M. Caldwell. 

I do not hold with some of the 
“highbrow” theorists in advertis-. 
ing that I must know exactly how 
to breed sheep and to card, spin 
and dye the wool and weave it 
into cloth and design, cut and 
tailor the cloth into the finished 
garment in order to be ablé to ad- 
vertise a suit of clothes. 

But somebody has to know all 
this and somebody has to do all 
this and bring this knowledge and 
experience to me before [ can 





| take hold of the job and, in co- 
| operation, successfully apply my 
| knowledge and experience in how 


to appeal through advertising to 
the man who wants clothes 
and induce that man to give up 
his money for these particular 
clothes. 

While there are a great many 
things which we don’t know about 
advertising, there are some essen- 


| tial things which we do know 


about it. We know that advertis- 
ing must be plain and honest and 
continuous; so plain that a “way- 
faring man though a fool” may 


| understand it; so honest that the 


most credulous may never be 
made to feel that he has been a 
victim of it. 

Every merchant who does poor 
advertising; every advertising 
writer who writes bad copy; every 
advertising solicitor who puts up 
a weak talk or uses unfair means 
to “land” the business, regardless 
of what the advertiser may or 
may not get for his money; every 
advertising agency which gives 
unwise advice or accepts business 
which is obviously foredoomed to 
failure; every publication which 
lies about its circulation or prints 
fraudulent advertising or over- 
persuades its legitimate advertis- 
ers into using more space than 
good advertising requires — all 
these are advertising advertising 
in the wrong way. 
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Every merchant who honestly 
and successfully advertises his 
wares for sale; every advertising 
writer who writes and gets before 
the public a good advertisement; 
every advertising agency which 
plans and puts into operation a 
profitable advertising campaign; 
every newspaper or magazine 
which disseminates the advertis- 
ing facts-about itself so as to in- 
crease its advertising patronage; 
every participant in the activities 
of the world’s great mart of bar- 
ter and exchange—all these are 
advertising advertising in the 
right way. 


——+or———- 
WHITE’S “RUSTY MIKE”-ROBES 


Establishing a factory on a one-time 
advertisement is like catching a shark 
with a three-ounce trout rod. 

Sending out cheaply printed literature 
is like throwing a dog a bone—it keeps 
him out of mischief, but he never grows 
fat on it. 

Making advertising pay that has no 
selling plan back of-it, is like teaching 
microbes to perform tricks. 

Some advertising is like whiskey— 
fine to look at but awfully hard to 
swallow. 

An advertisement is like a person’s 
mouth—it isn’t the size, but what it 
says, that counts. 

Advertising appropriations are like 
lemons. It’s all right to economize on 
them, but, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
oomsens ’em. 

An advertisement campaign is like a 
watch. No matter how good it is, 
every day winding is all that keeps it 
going.—“‘Rusty Mike’s Diary,’ Seattle. 

—_————_+-or————" 


ENLARGING THEIR LINES 


The tendency for the retailer to 
stock goods not strictly in his own 
line is growing steadily. Many de- 
plore this, believing that for the best 
interests of all each retailer should 
confine himself to a particular line or 
certain allied lines. They think that 
the druggist should not sell cutlery 
and other toilet art'cles. Watches and 
clocks, they declare, should not be ob- 
tainable outside of jewelry stores. The 
grocer should not sell stock foods or 
similar preparations, and so on. The 
live-wire retailer, however, consults 
his own wishes and handles the lines 
that promise profit—Omaha “Trade 
Exhibit. 


oS So 
VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAYS 


We know, and the influx of orders 
from wide-awake dealers is positive 
proof, that widow dressing is one of the 
most important factors in the success of 
retail business. It involves little ex- 
pense excepting intelligent labor, ani 
no form of advertising is more imme- 
diately profitable—Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. - 








Though the Evenrinc Express has 
the Largest Circulation of any 
MAINE daily 


The bulk of its 
circulation is in 
Portland’s Shop- 
ping Zone 


Ask any Portland Merchant! 
Large or small! The satisfactory 
results obtained by the smaller 
stores are a tribute to the wonder- 
ful pulling powers of ads in the 


Portland, Me. 


Evening 
Express 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Could your 
business use 


this successful advertising 
manager? 
Now in charge for an 
“A AAt”’ but looking for 
a “‘still better’’ opportun- 
ity to use wide experience 
in reaching dealer, manu- 
facturer, public through 

Magazines 

Farm Papers 

Trade Papers 

Booklets 

Letters 
If these qualifications in- 
terest you—write your 
proposition to 


Box 22—Printers’ Ink 
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Before the ‘this is the last 
issue of PriNt- 

Curtain ERS’ Ink that 
Rises will be read by 


advertising men before the cur- 
tain rises on the Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America in Boston. It seems 
a fitting opportunity to make a 
few remarks appropriate to the 
occasion, 

For lack of one idea most peo- 
ple who go to conventions come 
back disappointed. It should not 
be so, and it need not be so. 

Before the convention enthu- 
siasm paints a picture in glowing 
colors and: expectation rises to 
a high pitch. Only the good and 
the beautiful find a place in that 
picture. Then comes the con- 
vention. The day is hot, the halls 
are close, it is hard to hear, some 
of the talks are dull, the spirit 
of levity takes the keen edge off 
one’s nobler sentiments and al- 
truistic aspirations—and the re- 
sult is a sigh and a cynical smile 
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and a general spirit of disappoint- 
ment. 

How much better to admit a 
lot of these plain facts in the 
first place and be prepared for 
them and then paint a picture in 
your mind that is high enough 
to prevent its being rukbed out 
by close contact with the actuali- 
ties. Through the rough-and-tum- 
ble doings of schoolboy days the 
thoughtful person sees the full- 
grown man emerging and taking 
h's place in the progressive ac- 
tivities of the world. And this is 
the vision that enables one to put 
all the inefficiencies of boyhood 
in their proper category and work 
for the distant result in spite of 
the present actualities. 

Advertising is truly in its 
childhood. It is a potent force 
that will yet make itself felt 
mightily in the development of 
civilization and in increasing the 
amenities of individual life. Let 
the determination to bring out 
the ideal eventually, through 
whatever present crudities effort 
may take, dominate the inner in- 
tentions of the men who go to 
Boston to make up the personnel 
of this convention aid there will 
be no need for d'sappo‘ntment 
with things as they appear on the 
exterior. Whatever the exterior 
mood of the convention and its 
various groups may be, the fact 
is that the underlying motive of 
the occasion, the idea which gave 
it existence, is worthy of the 
best thoughts of the best minds of 
the profession. 





PrInTERS’ INK says: 

Half of what the world knows 
it learned from the seiler of its 
necessities. 





An effort to re- 

Seeing How duce to one 
It Works word the spirit 
of present - day 

interest in advertising might eas- 
ily result in selecting the word 
“Method.” People are interested 
in method. How is the thing 
done? How can this thing be 
done? What is the best way to 
do this thing? Why is this 
method better than that method? 
There seems to be no lack of 
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good ideas as to what ought to 

e done, nor of men and capital 
ready to do them. But these 
must wait for the man who 
.nows the expedient and efficient 
nethods of getting things done. 

The big rewards of the adver- 
tising industry, whether in sal- 
iries or dividends, await the men 
who know how. Advertising men 
realize this and are studying the 
methods of advertising and sales 
promotion more earnestly than 
ever before. They are more in- 
terested in what other advertis- 
ers are doing and how they are 
doing it than heretofore. The 
spirit of exchanging ideas as to 
method is growing. The policy 
of keeping knowledge too closely 
under one’s hat is giving way to 
the eagerness to exchange one’s 
experiences for that of others. 

It is now pretty generally under- 
stood that one can’t get much 
without giving. It takes a re- 
sponsive mood to draw the other 
man out. And it is now clearer 
than before that the gain of many 
experiences and conclusions of 
others exceeds the loss of giving 
up the modicum that one man has 
found out. 

And that one idea is what 
makes conventions of advertis- 
ing men possible. And it is 
chiefly this that is making for 
growth in the volume and effi- 
ciency of advertising, since the 
volume increases with the effi- 
ciency and the efficiency increases 
with the amount of judgment 
that is brought to bear upon it. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

When the seller is short on fig- 
ures and long on analogy let the 
buyer beware. 


Much Ado wip + days 
the mail brings a 
about letter enclosing 
Nothing two clippings of 
advertisements using the same 
drawing. the original and the 
copy. The writer of the letter 
thinks it’s an outrage and appeals 
to Printers’ INK to draw its 
sword and summarily decapitate 
the culprit. 
It ‘s difficult to take this matter 
as seriously as some correspond- 
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ents think it should be taken. In 
the first place, it cannot be claimed 
that any law of the land has been 
violated. The copyright law offers 
protection to advertisers who wish 
to protect their drawings from 
further use by others. It is a 
simple matter to obtain its priv- 
ileges. Neglect to copyright an 
advertising drawing would seem 
to imply that the advertiser didn’t 
really care if some other concern 
in a remote part of the country 
and in a different line of business 
did take the print and have a cut 
made of it and use it ior his pur- 
pose. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred no harm is done to 
the original advertiser—not even 
the remotest hypothetical harm. 
The person who uses it is often 
a small advertiser who perhaps 
could not afford an original draw- 
ing, has no competent artist at 
hand, sees a particular use for a 
cut which he can adapt to his own 

advertisement and just has a zinc 
etching made of the cut or the 
portion of it he wants, and that’s 
all there is to it. 

Some things become common 
property. If an advertiser sees 
fit to adapt a quotation from 
Shzkespeare, even to the extent 
of omitting the name or of mak- 
ing a parody on the original, it 
is clearly within his rights. If he 
wants to use a copy of a cele- 
brated painting upon which there 
is no copyright he has a perfect 
right to do so. The mere fact 
that instead of a painting it is a 
pen drawing and that it was made 
by a commercial artist instead of 
an Old Master, does not in the 
least alter the common propertv 
rights of the man who wants to 
use it. 

Nothing is further from the in- 
tention of Printers’ INK than to 
encourage “swipes” of advertise- 
ments in whole or in part. There 
is a law of common courtesy and 
common business propriety which 
grinds finer than the statutes and 
there is a law of business effi- 
ciency which grinds finer still. 
Mere imitation. with intent to reap 
where others have sown, is to be 
discouraged; but more on the basis 
of what constitutes good business 
than on that of moral law. 
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But once for all let it be said 
that a frantic fret because some 
advertiser “quotes” a drawing by 
the zinc etching process is more 
a subject for humor than for 
serious deliberation. The effort 
to paint such acts as a crime 
savors of intolerance and petty- 
mindedness. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

A mistaken sense of dignity has 
kept many an institution from 
being envied for its prosperity. 





Raymond B. 


Loan Shark Fosdick, Com- 
missioner of Ac- 
Advertising conta of New 


York City, took occasion recently 
to compliment a newspaper on its 
stand for the elimination of loan 
shark advertising. He further 
said 

“The loan shark cannot be eliminated 
without some similar agency accessible 
to the man of limited means. For this 
reason it is nye | that legislation 
on the subject should proceed upon a 
full and complete understanding of the 


facts. The capital back of the loan 
sharks is not New York capital. It 
comes from the West. he loan 


sharks are not of any particular race; 
they are American citizens, backed by 
Western capital. We found that one 
owner of a particularly vicious concern 
was a deacon in a church. When I 
sent a detective to ‘spot’ the man a sec- 
ond time, he reported that the man had 
asked to be excused for a little while, 
as the family were at prayers. He 
lives in Binghamton, and his business 
here charges from 50 per cent to 400 
per cent a year.” 

Whatever may be said of the 
publisher’s inability to° detect the 
fraudulent nature of some adver- 
lising and his consequent freedom 
from responsibility-4n-such cases, 
it can hardly be claimed that such 
justification applies to loan shark 
advertising. It is not the one ad- 
vertisement that is brought in at 
the eleventh hour when the boss 
has gone home and all that sort 
of talk, but it is the kind that us- 
ually runs day in and day out. 
The opportunity to investigate it 
and eliminate it from the columns 
of the newspapers is as open as 
the opportunity to write a letter 
of inquiry or to use a telephone. 
Even if the advertiser were given 
the full benefit of the doubt while 
the investigation is being made, it 
is still worth while cutting out the 


advertisement summarily when 
the facts have been brought to 
light. 

But the trouble is that some 
publishers allow such advertising 
to run continually in their col- 
umns even when disinterested per- 
sons offer them ample proof that 
the advertisement is fraudulent. 
A notable case in point is where 
a notorious loan shark was ex- 
posed at full length in Collier’s 
and his advertisements reproduced, 
the papers carrying them named, 
and the nefarious nature of the 
business methods of that particu- 
lar loan shark were clearly set 
forth. And what happened? 
Nothing but this: Some of the 
papers went right on carrying 
that advertisement day after day 
and month after month and year 
after year. And that trap is still 
open for their readers in their 
columns. Unless something un- 
usual happens it will probably con- 
tinue to appear indefinitely. 

All this in the name of adver- 
tising. It is with this class of 
business that some publishers in- 
vite reputable advertisers to share 
their columns. It is this forced 
necessity of distrusting certain 
types of advertising that inevit- 
ably lowers the reader’s confi- 
dence in adjacent though legiti- 
mate advertising. This makes it 
necessary for the advertiser to 
spend far too much energy in 
overcoming the inertia of distrust 
thus created. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Nothing multiplies assets like 
instruction, whether it be sales- 
men, dealers or consumers. 

a tO 
ONE KIND OF CIRCULATION 


Tue Scripps-McRagz Leacve. 
New York, July 18, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The mt pres od that maintains the re- 
spect and confidence of the people—that 
endeavors to lift a little higher the 
standard of living—that convinces its 
readers of its honesty, its sincerity, its 
integrity, its industry, its appeal for 
righteous living—such a newspaper 
need use no premium or contest—it al- 
ways has purchasing power behind it. 
Its circulation is always progressive 


and its “advertisers are never dissatis- 

fied. ‘lhe rates of such a newspaper 

are always fair and never questione 
W. O. Mrturncer. 
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Fruit Growers Are 
Good Farmers 


Enough has been said and done to prove to 
the entire satisfaction of thoughtful advertisers 
that the trade of the up-to-date farmer is not only 
worth while, but exceedingly so. With no part 
of the agricultural population have the facts been 
as convincing as in the case of the Western fruit 
growers. Their methods are scientific in the 
strictest sense of the word, and have set the stand- 
ards wherever fruit is grown on a large scale; 
they are prosperous above the ordinary, and they 
are heavy buyers of advertised goods. 


BETTER FRUIT 


is the one medium through which agricultural 
and national advertisers anxious to have their 
campaigns take in the cream of the country’s 
farmers, can reach fruit growers. It is the only 
periodical in America devoted exclusively to fruit 
growing; and as a consequence of meritorious 
editorial matter, has built up a solid, loyal sub- 
scription list of 13,000—practically every fruit 
grower West of the Mississippi. 

The July issue of BETTER FRUIT is one of 
the most complete and handsomely gotten up 
numbers we have ever published. Let us send 
you a copy that you may judge of the field we 
are covering, and the thoroughness with which 
we are doing it. 


Better Fruit Publishing Co. 
Hood River, Ore. 
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MR. COPYCUSS MISSES AN 
AD CLUB MEETING 


HASN'T GOT PAST LEARNING THINGS 
ABOUT ADVERTISING, BUT WANTS 
IT POINTED SPECIFICALLY AT HIS 
OWN BUSINESS 


By H. D. Kathvir. 
(Overheard in the Subway.) 

SELLEM: I suppose you will be 
at the banquet to-morrow night to 
hear Mr. Spoofman’s address on 
“The Advertising Uplift.” 

Copycuss: There are several 
places I may be to-morrow even- 
ing,—but that is rot one of them. 

SELLEM: What’s the matter 
with you? Have you gotten to 
the point where you can’t learn 
anything? Are you such a great 
man now that it is no longer pos- 
sible to add to your stock of wis- 
dom? 

Copycuss: Well, if I could 
learn anything from Spoofman 
or any other stranger about how 
to advertise better the thing I am 
advertising—that is to say, Pepsin 
Sausage, I ought to be fired. 

SELLEM: I wouldn't have your 
narrow view of things, Copycuss, 
for a good deal. Spoofman is not 
going to talk about your one mis- 
erable little line of business. Pep- 
sin Sausage is noth‘ng to him, as 
you know well. He is going to 
speak to us on the Advertising 
Uplift and you, of all men, ought 
to be present to hear him. 

Copycuss: If you will pardon 
me, Mr. Sellem, one ounce of con- 
centration is worth a pound of 
broadening out. I can get along 
very nicely with mv _ present 
knowledge of the Advertis’ng 
Hold-up; but if you will advise 
me of any one who is to make an 
address that will throw a little 
more light on how to advertise 
Pepsin Sausage I’ll be there, if he 
delivers his speech on the banks 
of the Yukon. 

SELLEM: It is too bad you have 
such a limited outlook. You 
could gather a great deal that 
would benefit you from these af- 
fairs and in time, you might even 
make addresses yourself. I'll te!l 
you what I'll do: T’ll put up your 
name as one of the charter mem- 


INK 
bers of the “Pink Pigeons.” You 
would make a warm member. 
Copycuss: Indeed, I would 


not, for I would arise at the first 
meeting, flay my wings and move 
that we disperse. 

SELLEM: I can’t see how you 
can expect to make a success i! 
business if you don’t make friends 

Copycuss: I do make friend: 
and I prize my friends, and that’ 
the reason I don’t want then 
jostled by a miscellaneous lot o 
acquaintances. 

SELLEM: But how are you go 
ing to become popular if you dor’ 
mix? 

Copycuss: Why should I want 
to become popular? Let me te! 
you, Sellem, of the most popular 
man J] ever knew; I guess you 
know him, too. He was that 
little dark fellow named Adz who 
used to be advertising manager 
for Sumstein & Company,—for a 
short period. It seems that one 
morning Sumstein himself sum- 
moned little Adz into his private 
office and spread before him a 
report of the doings of said Adz 
the day before. In a terrible voice 
he read to him as follows: “Yes- 
terday you reached your desk at 
8.30. You went out with a solic'- 
tor and had a drink. Solicitor 
paid for drinks. You returned to 
your desk at 11 o'clock, went out 
with a paper salesman and had a 
drink. Salesman paid for the 
drinks. At 12 o’clock, you wert 
to lunch with a printer. Printer 
paid for the lunch. At 2 o'clock 
you went out for a drink with a 
lithographer. Lithographer paid 
for the drinks. At 4 o’clock you 
went down on the street to get a 
Baseball Extra and met an en- 
graver, who paid for the news- 
paper. At 5 o’clock you started 
for home and met an electrotyper, 
who paid your fare. Now, look 
here, Adz,” roared Sumstein, “I 
don’t care about the waste of time, 
but in the name of Heaven, why 
don’t you ever pav for anything 
yourself?” “T can’t,” faltered lit- 
tle Adz. “Thev won’t let me, 1 
am so popular.” 


THe Guard: One Hun Der- 
danwowwow Stt! 


(Homines fugiunt.) 
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size in South Carolina, 
population of 4,818. This is fairly 
typical of the Southern smaller 
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SUGGESTIVE CIRCULA- 
TION CENSUS IN THE 
SOUTH 





NE SOUTH CAROLINA CITY CAN- 
VASSED AS A TYPICAL COMMUNITY 
—HOW THE DAILIES, MAGAZINES, 
TRADE JOURNALS AND RELIGIOUS 
PAPERS COMPARED SHOWN BY FIG- 
URES — ASCERTAINING DUPLICA- 
TION—THIS INQUIRY THE SIGN or 
A TENDENCY TO KNOW MORE EX- 
ACT CIRCULATION CONDITIONS 





The figures that revealed them- 
elves in a literary census of a 
mall South Carolina city are of 
ery pertinent interest to national 
dvertisers. Following out his in- 
tructions, A. O’Daniel, of Jacobs 

CA, Clinton, S. C., selected 
aurens, the thirteenth city in 
with a 


ommunities. 
The inquiry that Mr. O’Daniel 
onducted there into the reading 


habits of the residents suggests to 
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advertisers the profit that might 
be derived from a similar census 
in typical communities the coun- 
try over. 

Certainly the data obtained in 
this instance are concrete and of- 
fer a minimum of lax generaliza- 
tion and loose argument so preva- 
lent heretofore. 

Mr. O’Daniel’s work was done 
within the town and along its six 
rural free delivery routes. He 
secured 335 reports, representing 
as many homes and, therefore, 
about 2,000 population out of 16,- 
ooo of the trade area covered. 
“This covers probably seventy-five 
per cent of the property-owning 
class within the Laurens trade 
area and is an excellent sample 
of the South as a whole,” says the 
report made of this census by 
Jacobs & Co. 

Assuming that this inquiry was 
made without bias, as it seems to 
have been, the revelations may be 
taken as representing the average 
circulation conditions of the 
classes of publications listed. 

(Continued on page 70) 














AT YOUR 


This is no empty remark but truly sets forth the attitude and 


merits of the 


_ Farmer's Advocate ana Home Magazine 


towards all legitimate advertisements that concern the agri- 


culturist. 


This publication carried over 200 columns more advertising 
during the first four months of 1911 than during the same 
period of 1905 and nearly 100 columns more than during 


same period of I9gI0. 


These increases in our advertising space from year to year 
prove conclusively that the Farmer’s 
is right in both quantity and quality. 
1911, the average issue is 33,000 copies per week. 


Published every Thursday (52 


1866 and now in its 46th year; subscription price $1.50 per 
Send for sample and rate card. 


THE WILLIAM WELD CO., Limited 
LONDON 


annum in advance. 





SERVICE 


Advocate circulation 
Since the 1st of January, 


times a year); established 


Address: 





CANADA 
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The vocations of the people re- 
porting are of the miscellaneous 
kind that are to be found in towns 
the size of Laurens the country 
over—merchants, farmers, profes- 
sional men, etc. 

There was a total of 423 em- 
ployments, covering 335 people, 
the duplication being usually a 
combination of farming and some 
special business or profession. It 
came out that of the 335 people, 
319 belonged to some church, the 
Baptists leading with 154. 

Thirty-six of the 335 held offi- 
cial positions under the Federal, 
the state or the town government. 


As regards subscriptions to vari- 
ous classes of publications— 


295 out of 835 subscribe to country 
weeklies, 

236 subscribe to religious weeklies, 

167 subscribe to dailies, 

106 subscribe to agricultural publica- 
tions, 

93 to women’s publications, 

63 to monthly and weekly semi-maga- 
zine publications, : 

59 to reprints of dailies, weekly, semi- 
weekly or tri-weekly, 

43 to standard monthly magazines, 

27 to mail-order publications, 

23 to trade and professional journals, 

295 subscribers to country weeklies 
take 452 subscriptions—a duplica- 
tion of 54%. ‘ 

236 subscribers to religious weeklies 
take 283 subscriptions—a duplica- 
tion of 20%. 

167 subscribers to dailies take 222 sub- 
scriptions—a duplication of 33%. 

106 subscribers to agricultural publica- 
tions take 145 subscriptions—dupli- 
cation 38%. 

93 subscribers to women’s publications 
take 133 subscriptions—duplication 
43%. 

63 subscribers to semi-magazines take 
86 subscriptions—duplication 36%. 

59 subscribers to reprints of dailies 

take 66 subscriptions—a duplica- 

tion of 12%. 

48 subscribers to standard monthly 

magazines take 80 subscriptions— 

duplication 86%. 

subscribers to mail-order publica- 

tions take 34 subscriptions—dupli- 

cation 38%. 

subscribers to trade and profes- 

sional ———_ take 85 subscrip- 

tions—duplication 52%. 


o 


2 


oa 


2 


nw 


The duplication in circulation 
by classes is, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing order: 


Reprints of dailies, 12%. 

Religious weeklies, 20%. 

Dailies, 33%. 

Mail-order publications, 83%. 
Semi-magaz’nes, 36%. 

Agricultural publications, 38%. 
Women’s publications, 43%. 

Trade and professional journals, 52%. 
Country. weeklies, 54%. 

Standard magazines, 86%. 


“We have tabulated the six 
rural routes separately from the 
town,” continues the report, “and 
while in the above figures both the 
town and rural routes are com- 
bined, it is interesting to note the 
following singular facts relative 
to the circulation of different 
classes of publications in the town 
and in the country.” 

The town list shows 166 homes, 
of which 67 are farmers. 

The country list shows 169 
homes, of which 167 are farmers. 

Distribution of publications is 
as follows: 


Dailies, town 126, country 41. 

Religious papers, town 136, country 
100. 

Agricultural publications, town 29, 
country 77. 

Country weeklies, town 139, country 


6. 

° sme of dailies, town 18, country 

Women’s publications, town 52, coun- 
try 41. 

Standard magazines, town 38, coun- 
"Wrrade journals, town 23, country 0. 
Semi-magazines, town 55, country 8. 
Mail-order publications, town 1, coun- 
try 25. 

“Had the area selected for this 
census been a larger city, in which 
dailies are published, the country 
weeklies would practically have 
disappeared, and the dailies’ show- 
ing would have been immensely 
better, also the agricultural pub- 
lications would largely have dis- 
appeared, and the reprints of 
dailies would have shown up very 
badly; while religious papers, wo- 
men’s publications, standard maga- 
zines and semi-magazines would 
have held their own. Trade and 
professional journals would have 
increased, and mail-order publica- 
tions would have fallen off badly. 

“On the other hand, had the 
area selected been a smaller town, 
too small to sustain even a coun- 
try weekly publication, the fol- 
lowing classes would have shown 
a reduced percentage of circula- 
tion: Dailies, country weeklies, 
standard magazines, semi-maga- 
zines, trade journals—while the 
following would have shown an 
increase: Agricultural publica- 
tions, reprints of dailies, mail-or- 
der publications—and the follow- 
ing would have held their own: 
Religious weeklies, women’s pub- 
lications.” 
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522 BLAISDELL Pit. CO-PAT 32. EDITORIAL 


A Pencil for Hustlers 


Men! You've looked a long time for a business pencil that 
will — without the litter and pother of whittling. That 
will work as smoothly as a velvet tip. That will make a 
strong, legible mark, not easily blurred, and that will be — 
pointed enough to stand fast usage without breaking. The 









Wipeeenegaay 













Blaisdell y2s26e% 
No. 622 or 624 
—— —— sop oe 

PX meets these specifications to a ‘“T. 

i, fF & , It sharpens, like other Blaisdell pencils, 
by “‘nicking” the paper between per- 
forations and pulling off a strip—you 
can do this with a pin or a nail if a knife 
isn’t handy—and it has an extra thick 
lead of fine imported Bavarian graphite 
which is smooth and strong. 

These pencils save time to hurried 
workers. For editorial work, memo- 
randa, checking and similar uses they 
are great. Order them of your 
stationer; if not with him write us direct 



























For 10c we will send to any 
address 3 checking pencils with 
soft, extra thick black leads. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 45 | 3 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 












New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Eto. Folding, En- 
closing and Mailing. Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 
Salzer of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphiets, Price Lists, Calendars, 


ples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, it 
Greater New York. Telephone, 4046 Beekman 









Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 








The aorstit trade mark 
"1847 ROGERS BROS.” guaran- 


tees the heaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue‘ 


shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITANHIA CO 

International Silver ¢ Successor 
Meriwen, Conn 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ENGLISH 
COAT 
FOBS 


Are worn the 
year ‘round 
abroad. They 
are a species of 
personal appeal 
advertising that 
not only reaches 
the individual 
aimed at but also 
reaches the eye 
of thousands on 
account of the 
preferred space 
occupied. 

They are very 
classy and trade 
marks can be re- 
produced with 
startling results. 





In thousand lots as low as 

11c. Ask for samples and 

send your trade mark. No 

charge for samples or 

sketches. 

THE GREENDUCK CO. 
GEO. G. GREENBURG, PRES. 


CHICAGO 
Our Goods as Original as our Name 

















Advertising Novelties and 


Specialties 

















Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Novelty & Specialty Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 31st St., New York. 





The John B. Stetson Company, mak 
ers of the famous Stetson hats, are giv 
ing their dealers oblong metzl sig 
lithographed in imitation of wood. The 
name ‘Stetson Hats” appears to be o 
maple inlaid in a background of Cir 
cassian walnut. The sign was original 
ly worked out in the real woods, an 
then reproduced in the metal. Each 
sign is about 18 by 8 inches. 





The recent convention of the Na 
tional Piano Dealers’ A3sociation, hel 
at Chicago, brought to the front a num- 
ber of unique applications of the spe- 
cia'ty advertising idea, 

Prominent among these were tlie 
decks of cards distributed by the Stand- 
ard Varnish Works. Eac oh deck was 
supplied in a padded box in imitation 
of a prayer book. Across the back 
were inscribed the words. ‘‘Let Us 
Play.” 

3oth the Victor Talking Machine 
Company and the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company made use of stick pins. 
The former’s consisted of an _ oval 
showing the head of the well-known 
Victor dog. Two notes, the Columbia 
Phonograph insignia, served as the sub- 
ject for the other pin. 


The Glidden Varnish Company gave 
out to a few piano manufacturers mo- 
rocco bound volumes of Funk & Wag 
nall’s Standard Dictionary. The ad- 
vertising value was secured by printing 
on the inside cover: ‘Addendum: 
Skin-cote—the finest grade of varnish 
used on pianos.” 

Kranich & Bach, the piano manu 
facturers, used handsome morocco bill- 
folds as advertising specialties. The 
Geo. P. Bent Company (The Crown 
Piano) ‘‘went them one better” by us- 
ing a bill-fold and placing in one flap 
an accident policy good for one year. 





Pint-s “Icy-Hot” bottles were 
given to pen y representatives by the 
Cable Company, makers of the Cable 
and other pianos. 


Celluloid bookmarks in the form of 
carnations were distributed by the A. 
B. Chase Company. Across the mat 
was the phrase, “The Pink of Perfe 
tion.”” with other suitable advertisir 
wording. 
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CLUB WOULD WEED OUT ADVER- 


TISING GRAFT 





At a meeting of the board of di- 


ectors of the Advertising Association 
f San Francisco, held July 12, it was 
lecided to place at the service of local 
dvertisers a committee of five to in- 
estigate and advise upon such adver- 
sing schemes as may be submitted to 
iem, with a view to suppressing fake 
ivertising. These services are to be 
ndered gratis. 
It is not the intention to pass on the 
lerits of various media, but rather to 
otect the merchants from fraudulent 
same. 
These delegates were chosen to the 
toston Convertion: William Wood- 
ead, at large; J. Charles Green, George 
. Eberhard, Rollin C. Ayres, Lewis 
Farwell and Albert L. Hall. 


tee 


BATTLESHIPS AT BOSTON 





In response to a request made to 
e navy department by the Pilgrim 
ublicity Association, of Boston, three 
f the finest battleships, the Rhode Is- 
nd, New Jersey, and Georgia have 
en detailed in Boston Haror, during 
ugust 1, 2, 3 and 4 for inspection by 


the visiting delegates of the national 


ymnvention of the Associated Advert's- 
g Clubs of America. 


NEW BATTEN OFFICERS 
At a recent meeting of George Bat- 
ten Company, of New York, Frank H. 
Little was elected second vice-president, 
and William J. Boardman, at present 
manager of the Boston office, was clect- 
ed a member of the board of direc‘ors. 


eee i hee 
G. B. SPENCER VERY MUCH 
ALIVE 








The many friends of George B. 
Spencer, of New York, will be glad to 
learn, on Mr. Spencer’s own authority, 
that the report of his demise, pub- 
lished in an advertising journal, was 
“greatly exaggerated.” To tle raked 
eve, Mr. Spencer appears to be in his 
usual good health and destined for 
many years more of success in the line 
of special work he has been developing 
since his withdrawal from the advertis 
ing department of Butterick’s, where 
he was associated with Mr. Black. 





— 8 


DES MOINES ADMEN’S GARB 





Admen of Des Moines (I2.) who at- 
tend the national convention at Boston 
will wear uniforms composed of a suit 
of blue serge, straw hats with blue and 
gold hat bands, blue and gold neckties 
and will also carry canes. 














MANUFACTURERS—JOBBERS 32%, 


and your dealers’ clerks in keeping track of their sales 
day by day. Get them to watch their records and you 
will find it will pay you in increased business. 

Our Sales Record is a handy account book ruled for 
daily, monthly and yearly footings, for five successive 
years; also contains calendars for 5 years and several 
pages for memoranda. Handsomely bound in leather 
2nd fits into the vest pocket. 
ment on the inside cover and stamp your business card 
in gold leaf on the outside cover. 1000—24™% cents 
cach, 500—25 cents each, 250—28 cents each, 100—35 


cents each. 


Sample copy mailed for 50 cents. Money back if 


you don’t want it. 


THE 0. G. WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Publishers 


318-320 W. Washington St. 


SALESMEN 


So 


We print your advertise- 


Dept. A. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















How much ought one to know 
about a business or an article be- 
fore writing advertising for it? 
“Everything,” says the man whose 
hobby is thoroughness. But is that 
answer right? By far the great- 
er amount of first-class maga- 
zine copy is produced by agency 
men who, it is natural to suppose, 
know less about the goods adver- 
tised than the manufacturers of 
the goods know. 

The advertising manager of an 
adding machine company recently 
assigned the job of writing a new 
booklet about the machine to a 
man who did not know the ma- 
chine well from a technical point 
of view, and who was not expe- 
rienced in writing copy about 
adding machines. The advertis- 
ing man’s theory was that such 
a writer would be more likely to 
get the general public’s point of 
view and explain the ordinary 
things that might be overlooked 
by the man who had years of ad- 
ding-machine information packed 
into his head. And it is asserted 
that the booklet that was thus 
prepared is the best the company 
has ever put out. 

* * 


The fresh point of view is im- 
portant. The man who has 
been on the inside a long time 
runs the danger of having his 
head so full of details and get- 
ting so familiar with things that 
he forgets how the product strikes 
plain John Smith, of Centerville. 
The man coming in fresh from 
the outside is more susceptible to 
impressions. 

* 


* 
A copy writer who has been 
preparing many tobacco adver- 


tisements tells the Schoolmaster 
that he is careful not to carry 
his investigations too far. lf he 
has any doubts about liking the 
tobacco, the cigar or the cigar- 


ette, he does not go so far as 
to smoke some of the goods at 
hand, but confines his impressions 


to the package or a mere look at 
the inside. He says, too, that his 
chief is very careful not to say 
anything to him—the copy writer 
—that might lead to an unfavor- 
able impression. 

A great deal of effective adver- 
tising is merely the playing-up of 
a few strong points that the pub- 
lic is most interested in knowing. 
And if a man has the “journal- 
istic nose” to see these things he 
does not always have to go deep 
into details. 

* 1% * 

H. V. J.’s remarks, in a recent 
issue of Printers’ InxK, about the 
way that life and force is often 
taken out of good copy when it 
goes through several hands and 
is changed to meet the views of 

various people. no doubt struck 
a responsive chord in the mem- 
ories of many writers of adver- 
tising copy. 

One of the ancient ideas about 
the preparing of copy of any 
sort was that before the matter 
could possibly be in acceptable 
shape it had to go through sev- 
eral hands and be pruned and 
primped to suit the ideas of the 
various critics. There’s no deny- 
ing that much copy needs the 
services of a critic, but it is just 
as true that the life and individu- 
ality of copy written by compe- 
tent people is frequently pruned 
out by the treatment that H. V. J 
describes. 

“The style is the man,” goes a 
French proverb. More strength 
is due to individuality than some 
realize. Styles don’t always mix 
well. When they are mixed the 
result is sometimes as conglom- 
erate as a mince pie. 

Almost any one of a little skill 
in writing can take a piece of 
composition written in an easy, 
open style and twist and turn it so 
as to change the expression con- 
siderably. After one reviser has 
changed everything to suit his 
particular notions of expression, 
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another reviser can take the work 
aid twist and turn the expres- 
sion of Reviser No. 1. The fact 
is that most ideas can be ex- 
pressed in a number of different 
ways. It is not always easy to 
say that one way is better than 
another. If copy is written sim- 
pv, naturally and convincingly, 
it may be a serious mistake to 
pit it through third-degree edit- 
ing. 

‘One man ought to write this 
ei tire book,” said a sage adver- 
ti:er some time ago when giving 
directions about the preparation 
oi an important treatise. He had 


just passed through an experi- | 


ence with a job in which the at- 
tempt had been made to intro- 
duce the styles of five or six men 
of different temperament. On the 
tew job he gave directions that 


the copy should be edited to elim- | 


inate inaccuracies and cloudy 
statement, but that the style of 
the original writer stand in the 
main, 

+ * * 

There is a good deal of non- 
sense, too, in “boiling down” ad- 
vice. So many cute stories are 
told about the way that newspaper 
men and others boil things down 
that some arrive at the belief that 


extreme brevity is more impor- | 


tant than interest, thoroughness 
and conviction. 


There is plenty | 


of matter that is long on language | 


and short on ideas, and such 
needs the boiling process; but the 
man who can write interesting, 


convincing matter need not worry | 








WE WANT 
COPY MEN 


Business writers: Men who can 
analyze advertising and selling 
propositions and construct clean- 
cut, attractive layouts with con- 
cise, convincing copy. 

They should be familiar with 
the possibilities of type, engrav- 
ing, etc., and understand the 
various mechanical processes re- 
quired to produce economically 
all the pieces of matter required 
in local and national advertising 


campaigns. Men who have had 
advertising agency experience 
preferred. 

Give full details regarding 


salary, experience, etc., in first ‘ 
letter. Address Milwaukee Of- 
fice. 

THE 


CRAMER-KRASSELT CO. 


Chicago Milwaukee Des Moines 

















German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 865¢c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 














Business and Advertising Manager 
Open for Engagement August First. 

From a broad experience and acquaintance in news- 

paper and magazine work he has gained a thorough 

knowledge of the many elements which make for 


success in these exacting fields. 


Fifteen years’ actual 


contact, in executive capacity, with the working prob- 
lems of several leading publications has developed the 


habit of mastering difficulties. If you need such a man as advertising 
or business manager, please address P.O. Box 99, Madison Square, New York. 
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himself very much about boiling 
down. 
* * 

There can hardly be any df- 
ference of opinion as to the need 
of salesmanship ability by the ad- 
vertising man. Certainly, the one 
who sells by means of advertise- 
ments or sales letters needs as 
good an understanding of sales- 
manship as the man who sells by 
word of mouth. But to say that 
the advertising man should have 
considerable experience in face- 
to-face selling is another th'ng. 
Why should a man who is going 
to practice office salesmanship de- 
pend on experience in field sales- 
manship? Were I going to pick a 
man for selling by letter, I’d cer- 
tainly prefer one with successful 
experience in selling by letter 
than one who had the field experi- 
ence. 

Very few salesmen seem to 
have marked ability in putting 
their salesmanship into written 
larguage, though they may be 
strong when it comes to oral 
methods. Writ’ng ability and 
ability in face-to-face _ selling 
seem rarely to go together. 

If face-to-face selling produced 
strong advertising ability it would 
seem that a larger proportion of 
leading advertising men would 
have come out of the sates field 


But do they? 





a _ 
PORTS LOSE IN 
SHARE 


ATLANTIC 


Tie Atlantic Coast ports seem to be 
losis 1g in the share which they handle 
of the foreign commerce of tl 1e United 
5 ates. Figures of the Bureau of Sta 
tistics of the Department of Commerce 
nd Labor show a fall of $61,000,000 
in imports into the Atlantic customs 
listricts in the eleven mon‘hs ending 
with May, 1911, when compared with 
the corres; sonding period of the preced- 
ing year, while the Gulf Coast districts 
show an increase of $12,000,000, the 
Pacific Coast districts an increase of 
$11,000,000, and the Northern Border 
districts, an increase of $8,000,000. 

In exports the Atlantic Coast dis- 
tricts show an increase of $143,000,000, 
a goin of about 15 per cent over the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year, the Gulf Coast districts, an in- 
crease of $87,000.000, a gain of about 
22 per cent., the Pacific Coast districts, 
an increase of about $20,000,000, a gain 
of about 29 per cent, and the Northern 
Border districts, an increase of $39,- 
000,000, a gain of about 19 per cent. 


NEW LIST OF ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 


Printers’ INK will be able to 
publish next week the list of ad 
vertising agents recognized by. th 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association revised to date. 


So 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 


This being the age of co-operatioi 

we are not surprised to read in the 
daily prints accounts of consolidations 
and mergers of large business interests; 
but that the co-operative spirit is not 
peculiar to the high officials of cor 
porations is evidenced by the following 
‘mutual agreement” entered into by 
two office boys, employed in the sales 
and executve departments, respec 

tively, of the Royal Typewr ter Com- 
pany, New York: 





CONTRACT, ORIGINAL 
May 9th, 1911. 
In this contract we agree with the 
following, 
3oth help each other do the mail wher n 
they are through, and go home togethe 
This statement also goes on with 
Saturdays. 
This Promise is only good for two 
weeks from date which is June 23, 1911. 
And If above is alright another co: 
tract can be made out if wanted. 
Sgned. ArtHur J. E———. 
Witiiam E. § 


REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
PAID 








You doubtl:ss would be surprised to 
know that the actual expenditure in 
printers’ ink in selling 16,000 acres in 
Louisiana during the winter was less 
than 40 cents per acre. We have run 
great trains—at one time having eight 
cars in a Payne special. We have ta x 
en trips over tropical New  Orlea 
have visited historic battlefields of me 
South, taken our guests back into the 
old plantation days, we have given them 
a touch of Southern life, and en‘er- 
tained them to the best of our abili-y. 
In a little over four months of work 
in the South we have sold over $1,- 
000,000 worth of lend, thus demonstra 
ing to our own satisfaction th-t it pays 
to advertise.—R. W. Wallace, Payne In 
vestment Company, to Omaha, Neb 
Real Estate Exchange. 

——_—_+e+—____ 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 





The Standard Prit nting Compra 
Louisville, Ky., capital stock, $75,000, 
bas been incorporated by David B. G 
Rose, John H. Cowles, J. R. Lewis 
Edward Gottschalk. 

Bayonne Press Printing Compa 
Bayonne; capital, $25,000; incorpora 
tors, Louis Newman, Samuel Licht 
stein and Max Levy. The company is 
to engage as printers, publishers, etc. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





“Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 

ers throughout the country and is the only one 

cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 

tismade. We also call attention to our new 

at platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 

all makes of stencil addressing machines. 

ressing done at low rates. Write for prices 

ye lars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
\CE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 


c= 


[S22 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 


General Advertising At rents. Estabi ished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








CONSULT 


The International Press Association 
Vanderbilt Bldg., New York 


when contemplating advert‘sing in Latin Amer- 

ican or Foreign Language Mediums in U. 5S, A. 

Our rates absolutely the lowest, services relable 

ar d efficient. Copies prepared to suit the char- 
eristics of the different nationalities — the 
t factor for success, ignored by others. 


In Cuba 3x? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one toconsult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


as. H. Futter Co, Chicago, Ill., Corr. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates 


HE circuiation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


UBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the onty 

monthly on the Island published in both 

Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 

tate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 

t growers and truckmen, the rich producers 

i larger consumers of American coods. Sub- 

ription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
can Beers, Editor, Box 1170, Havana 




















_ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS 


ASE : THE SEARCHLIGHT INFORMATION 
LIBRARY, 341-7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK. ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 
Milhons of old, rare, and up-to-date clippings, 
articles, notes, records, books, and pictures; al! 
topics from all sources; classified for quics 
reference. We Lend Material—Any Subject 
We Conduct Investigations. We Write Books, 
Booklets and Articles. We Supply Photographs 
and Other Illustrations. 








BILLPOSTING 


Mootly ip ont individaal boa ai boards. Write f for open, ¢ v7? 
fen 


Standish Adv. Providence R.1.... 
2 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


if [is my businessto helpyours Ask me how. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 











COIN CARDS 


CIRCULATION MEN! 


Can you use original circulation ideas and 
schemes that are sure to pull results ? 

We can show you how to increase your circula 
tion by the use of Winthrop Coin Cards. 

A careful study of circulation methods places 
us in position to ve of value to you 

Write us your proposition or send us a sample 
copy, and we will show you how more subscrip 
tions can be gotten in less time and for less 
money. Write us for prices and particulars 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 

419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


An Established Job Printing 


business in the best town in a a 
Price $2,500. ‘Terms. Address **M. 
Printers’ Ink 


For Sale—Neilsen Mailing Machine 


Complete. U sed only shorttime. Does perfect 
work, but can't "se it under changed plans. 
Address Box 555, care of Printers’ Ink 














HELP WANTED 


Pe TIONS OPEN inall departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service 
pee aire ag free lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass, 
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INANCIAL EDITOR AND ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER wanted by a Wall Street 
publication. Must be familiar with the field of 
investment, speculation and economics, and bea 
money getter. State previous experience and 
salary required. Box 176, care of Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY ."s.a;5 = 

opportunity for 
aman qualified by experience to handle a 
magazine subscription department. A genius 
who can devise ways and means for large re- 
sults with agents. Ours is one of the big propo- 
sitions suited fora big man. Do not apply un- 
less character, habits, associations, etc., are the 
best. Second best or ordinary not considered. 
Address Box 1304, care Printers’ Ink, 











MISCELLANECUS 





C. RAZOR BLADES, thin single and double 
edge blades sharpened like new, 2c. each. 
RAZOKEDGE CO., Rothschiid Bldg., Phila. 





ANTED — Manufacturer's lines for the 
wholesale and retail trade, with office in 
los Angeles, Cal ‘The best of references. 
(Twenty-five years’ experience.) Address ‘202 
FAY RUILDING,” Los Angeles, Cal. 








PHOTOGRAPHS 





UR EXCLUSIVE BUSINESS is to furnish 

you with quantities of distinctive enlarged 
photographs for advertising purposes. Plant 
views, machinery, anything photographable we 
reproduce in enlarged photographs for display 
purposes at prices you want to pay. Blue prints 
or Bromides, from five to fifty cents a square 
foot. Write for our liberal sample offer. THE 
A. A. STONE COMPANY, 1493 W. 117th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 








POSITIONS WANTED 





AVE executive ability; am correspondent 

and detail man; familiar with rate cards; 
have done some soliciting; NOT a copy man. 
Highest references. Want immediate connec- 
tion. “M.R.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





Assos .! MANAGER— Young man (29) 
who has had six years’ experience on a 
leading technical weekly wishes to iocate where 
prospects are more favorable. Good working 
knowledge of the business end, with especial 
reference to advertising. Address ‘‘ TECHNI- 
CAL.,”’ Printers’ Ink, New York. 


~ WHO WANTS ME? | 


Aggressive young ad writer, salesman and cor- 
respondent, Not afraid to hustie—want future. 
Go anywhere. At present employed. Expe- 
rienced—and a producer. Al references. 28— 
married. Startvright. Address, “‘R.C.A ,’’ care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Multiplied by Five in Four Years— 
my record as sales-manager in position held for 
sevenyears. Now employed. Would like tocor- 
respond with manufacturers desiring to add to 
their sales-force experienced salesman of mature 
judgment, whose opinions on the selling and ad- 
vertising of technical propositions have proven 
worth while. Address “Q,”’ care of Printers’ Ink 











ASTIVE publicity man, 35, long newspaper 
department store, and general advertising 
training; invites inquiries from publishers, etc., 
needing advertising manager. The position 
should be important enough to require brains 
and judgment and to pay over $2,100. Narrow 
gauge, figure head, or loafing opportunities not 
acceptable. Write * WIDE AWAKE,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





OSITION WANTED BY WOMAN—Expert 

Ad-writer of four years’ experience in large 
Woman's Department Store. Now employed. 
Address BOX 444, Printers’ Ink. 





A man who has built up three 
sickly newspapers during twenty 


years’ experience may be at liberty in Fali, 191) 
Knows organization ee a Wiil only con- 
sider tull Z t ion Cor 
tingent upon results. aaten “ELF, C.," care 
Printers’ Ink. 








LET EVERY TRADE OR 

TECHNICAL JOURNAL 
that needs now or latera well ripened, suc- 
cessful advertising solicitor, either onsalary 
or commission, send me their name, and | 
will fully describe my record and preser : 
ability. Amtemporarily in New York. W)! 
goanywhere. ‘here are some things abou 
my ‘‘ make-up’’ which are most requisite to 
a real business-getting solicitor, and yet 
many publishers sometimes have difficulty 
in finding them in new solicitors. I’m in 
the wrong harness with my present publica- 
tion. Address ‘“‘PERSONALITY,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 

Ave., New York City. 


Order 
YOUr 
$i 
Bound 
Volumes 











@ Keep Printers’ 
Ink in bound form. 
Each quarter is 
handsomely bound 
in heavy board and 
black cloth, with 
gold letters, $2.00 
per vol. Complete 
year in 4 volumes, 
$8.00 per set. 

@Only limited 
number printed, so 


Printers ghee 


] Bound Volumes 


Now! ___ 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
{ culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 























ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,616. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
1-11, 18,310 dy; 23,19@Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 

any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 1,739; average for 1910, 7,801. 

_ Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 

aily aver. 1909, 7 1739 910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1olu(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Av.'10, 6,892. Ist 3 mos. 
':1, 7,049; double all otherlocal papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910,17,267. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Kvening Hour. Average circulation 

..2, 3,627, Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Kepudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, ’10, 13,701; Dec., 
‘ro, 14,659. E KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 
Belleville, Ill. News-Vamocrat. Average 1910, 
daily, 3,601. Official newspaper St. Clair County. 


Ke We We He He 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1glo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

Q#™ The absolute correctness 
ef the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed »\ 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the frst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 





Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 6,1 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,651. 

Peoria, Evening Siar. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,618. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-LEye, daily. Average IgIo, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance 
Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.’10), 36,663. 
Evening 7ribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Dubuque, /tmes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 
Washington, Ave. Fourmai. OUniy daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
June, ’10-July,'11, 7,698. Waterioo pop., 27,000 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
‘When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average IgIo, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournmail, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of I910, are 6,847. 

Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor toto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun,, 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily, News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,406. For June, 
1911, 76,075. 
The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
oRAR the News is guaraftteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink  Publishi ing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Hvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation 
Jaily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—lec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec av., 330,717. 
Advertsing | otais: 1910, 7,922,108 tics 
Gain, 1910, $86,831 lines 
2,394,103 more jines than 
paper put lished 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions tur one price 


any other Boston 


Ihe above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaniest 
‘“*want”’ ad they are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
january I, 1910, to Decemver 31, igio 


de Yet te te 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest May of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
342,623, gain of 29,020 copies per day over 
May 1910. Sunday Fost, 293,692, gain of 35,963 
copies per Sunday over May, Igto. 

8,543. 


lation in its held. 


Lawrence, /¢elegram, evening, 1010 av 
Best paper and iargest circu 

Lyon, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16.396; 1900, 16,539; 1910, 16,562. ‘lwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News 
for 1910, 18,7 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ‘10, 17,502. 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 


Actual daily average 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


Detroit, 
farm weekly 


MINNESOTA 
sg Farmers’ 1 ribune, twice-a-week. 
Ww Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 


ing Bacsmber 31, 1910, 23,118. 
Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
average for year ending Dec, 


Minneapolis. 
monthly Actual 
31, 1010, 103,250 

The | absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Sto. & & Home's circulating rating 
is aranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily, 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1910 w-| OOo; 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1010 average 
80,655. 





Sunday _ circulation, 
Daily average circulation for 
June, 1911, evening only, 
17,642. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for June, 1011, 81,029. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.o0c 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 





— 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Established 
UAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 


Murphy, publisher. 


SAN Average circulation of daily 
P EED Tribune for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 


_ —. Sunday Tribune 


ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


circulation of 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1g10, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weckly 
140,221 tor year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


Average ycar 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. , 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto., Camcéen’s oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 


Trenton, Evening Jimes. 1c—'07, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326; 2-—’og, 19,062; ’10, 19,238, 1st quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Eventng FJournai. Daily average tor 
19010, 17,769. it's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unzien, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,558 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., ‘Io Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 32,278 


Buffalo, Avenutnge News. Waiiv average for 
1908, 94,033; 10.6, 94,307, 1010, 94,232. 
argent high- c cl Ass 


The Globe lsc psn 


Average, July 1, 1910, to June 30, igtt, 136,2 


Phy en gee and Johnstown, WV. Y. 7he Morn: 
g Heraid, Waily average for 1910, 6,104 


New York, The World. Actualav, toro, Mo n- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 5,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liect 
Actual Average for 1cto, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 





Schenectady, Star Average @ mos. ty!!, 
13,529. Sheffield Sp. Ag'cy, I'ribune Bldg., N 


v. circulation 1910, 
17,657) 22 759. Ons 


Troy, Aecora. 
(A.M ,6,102;P.M., 


paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public therep¢ 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Avcrage for 1910, 2,62 


NORTH DAKOTA 


rand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 

Pucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 910 1,783. Fourna/, weekly, 976. 

Clevelanc lain Dealer. Kst. 1831. Actual 
average for 1o10: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044 
For June, 1911, 98,288 daily; Sunday, 126,408 

Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av. a 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N: ¥. & Chica ago 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. June, 1911, 
J , 35,135; sunday, 40,335 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 23,613 averaye, 
June, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
= circulacion than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 
Johnstown, 7ribune Average for 
Ory iz mos. 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
Ysa 414.383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
iown. 
Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, '11, 12,691 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. tor 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAA Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
inthe State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; best me- 
d of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910. 
18,757, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, 'I11, 20,023—sworn 
Providence, atly Jourmai. Average 
for 1919, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). "Evening Bulletin, 48 323 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
rculates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Eventing Post. Evening. Actual 
dai) average Ig1o, 6,460. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, year 1910, ~ 351. Only 
El aso paper examined by A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Oniy paperincity. Av 

Igiv 5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. agto, 3,815. Only 
eller paper examined bythe A.A A 


VIRGINIA 


Dauvitle, The Bee. Aver. May, 1911, 5,C70, 


June, 11, 5,038. Largest circ. Only eve. paper, 








&1 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OC) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

Ea combines with its giv cir. of 
TEED 64,741 daily, 84203 Sunday, are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great products? ne valme 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2, 701, 284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year Iolo, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348 

Tacoma, News. Average tor year 1910, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth Average 
May, 1911, 3,955. Established over 4o vears agu. 
Janesville, Gazette. Liaily average, June, 
Igtt, daily 6,698; semi-weekly, 1,642. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147. 
Milwaukee, ‘The Lvening |i'ts- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cor- 
“ culation for first five months of 
‘ GUAR 1911, 43,764. Average daily gain 
trve over first five months cf '1>, 1,366. 
Average daily curculation for May, 
1011, 46,145 copies. ‘Ihe Lvening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
and without question enters more actua homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “fuli copy.'’ Every 
leading foreign advertiser uses Milwaukee's 
popular home paper. Minimum rate § cents per 
line. Chas.H Eddy, Foreign Kep., 5024 Metro 
politan Bldg, New York, 122 So Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr). 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Fourmal, (eve.) Daily Av. cire 
for 12 mos., 64,138 Daily Av. for 
GAR June, 64.964. June gain over 
TEED 1910, 1,109. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 
kee paper, and larger than is the 
total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Milwaukee papers in 
display, classified and foreign advertising. Ad- 
vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Milwaukee Journal Flat rate 7c 
per line. C.D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg oe 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cit 
Racine, Vaily Journal. March, 1911, en 
tion, 6,410. Statement filed with A. A 


T** WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 

Actual weekly average tor vear 

GUAR ended Dec. 31, 1010, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 

TEED than any other paper Adv. 
$4.20 an inch N. Y. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr 





MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage tor 1910, daily, 46,181; daily May, 1911, 
62,635; weekly 1910, 26,446; May, 1911, 26,823. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Kate: s6c. in- 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Fort William, tarthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournal, daily average, 19:0, 3,153. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Za Putrie. Ave 1010, daily —42,114; 
Sat .96.510. Highs st quaiity circuiatron. 

Montreal, /.2 Presse. Jiaily aveiaze for 
June, igt1, £04,002 Largest in Canada 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most / 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. | 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. | 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


THe Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


ssNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,”’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


HE /ndianafolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading ‘*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate L cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday papg¢r pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 


HE Evenine Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Kew kw K 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WEI WY WE WE 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune !s the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N HE 7ridune is the Lead 
want ad medium ot the » 
Northwest, car:ying more ; 
want ads than any other d 
newspaper, either Muinneap 
or St. Paul. Classined w 
printed in June, 1911, amour 
to 242,380 lines. ‘The numbe: o 
» individual advertisements b- 
peng lished was 31,509. Rates: 1 cent 
cm @ word, cash with the orde 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. Alladvertising 
in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


HE Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday, carries oo 
more paid Classihed Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 
June, 1911, amounted to 239,750 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 25,842. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
[oo i Cash order one cent 


=a 


UA 
Can 
TEED 


ara<a 


a word, minimum, 20 cents. 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday 


NEW YORE 


Te Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


i Rperve Buffalo Zvening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


f ie Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waat 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any otier 
paper, Greatest circulation, 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (@@) 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality o: their circulation.’ 








ALABAMA 


lhe Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
k chest section in the prosperous South. 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
M ark " journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
a\ erage circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Bes: paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


the Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most proaguctive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
= iling and flour trade all over the world. The 
oniy “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@®) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (©©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Tae of the World. 
Specimen cop m request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 288 Broadway, New York City. 








New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York Jimes(@©@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (Q@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated $l per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Betier 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1861. ‘Lhe 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘The Press (Q@) is Phi’adelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
June, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,081; 
Sunday, 168,248. 





THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald \00) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














Nichols-Finn Advertising Compary, 
of Chicago, is sending out business this 
fall for the following new agricultural 
accounts: Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., 
dairy barn equipment; H. V. Schroeder 
Mfg. Company, grain elevators; Globe 
Mig. Company, washing machines; 
Staver Carriage Cc ompany, buggies; 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
cemen:; Automatic Electric Light & 
Power Company, electric light plants; 
American Wagon Company, convertible 
wagon beds. 


The Taylor-Critchfield Company, of 
Chicago, IIL, is using Southern news- 
pepers for the advertising of the Rock 
Island Lines, of Chicago, Ill, 


The Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill, is using a list 
of Southern newspapers through the 
Clague-Painter-Jones Company, of Chi- 
cago, 

N. W. Ayer & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., are making contracts with maga- 
zines for the advertising of the Spen- 
cerian Pen Company, of New York. 


The Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass., manufacturer 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, is 
m°king up a list of general publications 
for next year. Women’s publications 
will be favored. The business is placed 
by George Batten Company. 


The Carleton & Hovey Company, 
Lowell, Mass., is placing orders with 
newspapers generally for the Father 
John’s Medicine advertising. The busi- 
ness goes out direct. 


W. K. Cowan & Co., of Chicago, will 
conduct an extensive campaign to reach 
high-class furniture buyers through the 
exclusive women’s publications, _ the 
business going through Nichols-Finn 
Advertising Company, Chicago. 








Schm‘tz & Schroeder Clothing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Detroit, and East 
St. pu are sending out 87-line mail- 
order copy on a snecial men’s suit prop- 
osition, which will be sold by mail di- 
rect from the factory. The Saturday 
Evening Post and other national me- 
diums will be used. Orders are going 
out through Blumenstock Brothers’ Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Sealshipt Oyster Company, South 
Norwalk, Conn., is considering plans 
f-r an advertising campaign covering 
the country. 





The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Moss., is using 
large copy in metropolitan Sunday 
newspapers announcing deliveries of 
their 1912 models. This account is 
handled by George Batten Company. 


Clinton Hall, one of the leadi: 
hotels of Springfield, Mass., is usir 
copy in a few leading newspapers 
New England. 


The Giant Heater Company, Spring 
field, Mass., is making up a_- list 
magazines and general _publicatio: 
Contracts will be placed by the Pow 
ing Agency, New Haven, Conn. 


The A. S. Hinds Compony, Portlan’ 
Me., manufacturer of Hinds Honey 4 
Almond Cream, is completing its list 
of mediums for next year ’s advertising. 
It is understood that most of the : 
propriation will go into women’s P o 
lications, but a few general magazines 
will also be used. The account i 
handled by the Morse International 
Agency, New York. 


Fall advertising of Chas. A. Stevens 
& Bros., Chicago, is now being placed 
by the Dunlap- Ward Advertising oo 
pany, in a list of monthly wome 
publications, 


Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, are placing orders with 
the leading weekly and monthly maga 
zines for the Chicago Form Company, 
makers of “Goodform”’ sets. 





An unusually new and original com 
paign of piano advertising, in which the 
general mail-order publications are be 
ing turned to profitable account on a 
straight dealer’s proposition, is heing 
conducted for Bush & Gerts Piano 
Company by Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company, of Chicago. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., are asking newspapers for rates 
for the National Biscuit Company on 
an advertising plan which involves a 
special position. 





The C. Brewer Smith Agency, 85 
Devonshire street, Boston, is ss 
the financial advertising of N. Har- 
ris & Co. Copy is being used My ‘a few 
New England cities for a new bond 
issue. 


The Wagner & Field Agency has 
completed a list of two weeklies and 
four monthly publications for the ad- 
vertising of Byron-Weston Company, pa- 
per, manufacturers, Dalton, Mass. 








The Great Western Automobile Com- 
pany, of Peru, Ind., is making contracts 
with a few Western newspapers through 
the Clague-Painter-Jones Company, of 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Morse International Agency, of 
New York, has secured the advertising 
appropriation of the E. R. Thomas Auto- 
mobile Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Advertising 
Boston, is 


England 


The New 
Agency, 53 State street, 
placing some additional copy for Jesse 
\. Case, advertising a cure for rheu- 

tism in New Engiand dailies. 





A. B. Smith & Co., Boston, are put- 
tug out some copy to advertise the 
320-8 cigar in cities where they have 
dstribut.on. The business is placed 
by the Van Cleve Agency, of New 
\ ork. beoae 

The Hamilton Sales Company is ad- 

rtising .for agents to sell household 
commodities through the Tomer Agency, 
Boston, 


Some New England advertising is be- 
ing placed by the Boston News Bureau 
for a new bond issue of Chandler 
brothers. 





Five-thousand-line contracts are _be- 
ing made with metropolitan’ dailies 

oughout the country, advertising the 
Staver automobile, through the Nichols- 
nn Advertising Company, Chicago. 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
nd Chicago, are now placing orders 
th the weeklies and standard size 
magazines for the Chas. Alchuler Manu- 
facturing Company, of Racine, Wis., 

kers of flannel and outing shirts. 





Some additional copy is being placed 
bs the Cowen Agency, John Hancock 
iilding, Boston, for the advertising 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Pa tk; Mass. Only high-grade general 
blications are used. 





G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 
publishers of Webster’s international 
liictionary, are considering mediums 
ior next season’s advertising. Maga- 
zines and general | publications are used. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Son, of Philadelphia, 
Pa, are using newspapers for the 
Randelgh- Tannen College, of Macon, 
(, 


The Diamond “Rubber Company, of 
Akron, O., is making contracts with 
Northwestern newspapers through the 
l'owler-Simpson Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Western newspapers are receiving or- 
ders from Jules P. Storm, of New 
York, for the advertising of the Rem- 
neton Typewriter Company, of Ilion, 
Ne . 


The Rochester Marshmallow Com- 
pany, .of Rochester, N. Y., using 
ewspapers through the Siemac W. 
Hedge Company, of New York. 





The A. H. Lewis Medical Company, 
St. Leuis, is: making contracts with 
newspapers direct. 


Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, of 
cago, is sending out orders to a big 
st of farm publications for the Le- 
gh Portland Cement Company. 


H. H. Levy, of New York, is sending 
ut orders to Southern newspapers for 
the advertising of the American Con- 
servatory of Music. 





I AM THE PRINTING PRESS 





I am the printing press, born of the 
Mother Earth. My heart is of steel, 
my limbs are of iron, and my fingers 
are of brass. 

I sing the songs of the world, the 
oratorios of history, the symphonies of 
all time. 

I am the voice of to-day, the herald 
of to-morrow. I weave into the warp 
of the past the woof of the future. I 
tell the stories of peace and war alike. 

I make the human heart beat with 
passion or tenderness. I stir the pulse 
of nations, and make brave men do 
braver deeds, and soldiers die. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary 
at his loom, to lift his head again and 
gaze, with fearlessnegs, into the vast 
beyond, seeking the consolation of a 
hope eternal. 

When I speak a myriad people listen 
to my voice. The Anglo-Saxon, the 
Celt, the Hun, the Slav, the Hindu, all 
comprehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news. 
I cry your joys and sorrows every hour. 
I fill the dullard’s mind with thoughts 
uplifting. I am light, knowledge, and 
power. I epitomize the conquests of 
mind over matter. 

I am the record of all things man- 
kind has achieved. My offspring comes 
to you in tne candle’s glow, amid the 
dim lamps of poverty, the splendor of 
riches; at sunrise, at high noon, and in 
the waning evening. 

I am the laughter and tears of the 
world, and I shall never die until all 
things return to the immutable dust. 

I am the printing press.—W ritten by 
Robert H. Davis of “Munsey’s” Edi- 
torial = for adv ertisement oj R. Hoe 

Co. in “Munsey’s. 


NEW YORKERS PLAY GOLF 





The invitation golf tournament at the 
Woodmere Country Club, New York, 
for the advertising men of the news- 
papers and magazines, bankers and busi- 
ness men attracted a large number of 
visitors on July 20. 

In the first cup event William C. Free- 
man and A. Hamilton were tied, 
with net scores of 84. In the play-oft 
Mr. Freeman won. Both contestants 
were presented silver cups. 

In the second event Robert Frothing- 
nn was first, with a score of 100—30 
—70, and Lewis B. Kim second, 112— 
40—72. 

The driving contest was won by Wil- 
liam C. Freeman, with 441 for two 
drives; Donald Favher was second, with 
424. 

In the nagescching and putting con- 
test H. P. was first, with a score 
> 2, a E. ree. Townley second, with 


A field of twenty-five others took part 
in the tournament. 


——_—_+ e+ 


The salesman who will knowingly 
overstock a customer has only a few 
steps further to go to be a first-class 
gold-brick promoter.—“L. & M.” Mag- 
azine, Levy & Markowitz, New York. 
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Eventually— 


THE COLUMBIAN’S “selling ability” must 


claim the consideration of every advertiser. 


Passing from generalities to facts the reason is 
plain. 


One of the largest *millers in the world advertises 
in THE COLUMBIAN. Dealers, who are 


subscribers and shareholders in this magazine, 
have to our knowledge made purchases in the 
following instances : 


*One Dealer, who had never before sold 
the “X” brand of Flour, bought a car- 
load costing $547. 


*A large restaurant company is consuming 
300 barrels, representing year's require- 
ments, and have virtually discontinued the 

» use of other brands. 


*Another bought 80 barrels and volun- 


teered his influence with associate dealers 











[ mh in disposing of a car of “X.” 

* Another consumer bought 50, another 25, 
Columbian-Sterling another 10 barrels. In each of the fore- 
Publishing Co. going, the order was their first. 


Publishersof HAMPTON’S *Some 30 other dealers (known to us) are 
pushing the “X” brand—advertising in 


<s Gat ee THE COLUMBIAN having influenced 
NEW YORK them. 


Boston, Detroit, St.Louis, Chicago *Name on Request 
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Only 3 Cities in France 





Paris, Marseilles and Lyons 


exceed in numbers the French population of Montreal. 


Montreal’s 400,000 prosperous French-speaking citi- 
zens can only be reached through the columns of 
papers printed in their own language. 


La Presse covers the French Canadian field 
thoroughly. Its local circulation in Montreal is greater 
than the number of French homes in greater Montreal, 
and larger by about 60,000 copies than any other 
French daily in Canada. 


The quality of this circulation may be judged by 
the fact that it carries the advertising of the largest 
American and Canadian firms advertising in the Freich 
Canadian field. 


It will pay you to look into this matter further if 
you are in search of new pastures. Ask for informa- 


tion. 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Largest daily circulation in Canada without exception 


Sworn daily average circulation for June, 1911, 
104,002 


; Special United States Representatives i 
WM. J. MORTON COMPANY & 


4 Brunswick Bldg. Hartford Bldg. 
ew Yor Chicago 








Vor 





